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Fname Spacers 


The Finest Thing Offered Beekeepers 





From coast to coast, reports 
come in, of the merits these 
spacers perform. 





STOLLER HONEY FARMS 


LATTY. OHIO 
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Chrysler’s Electric Welded | 


All-Steel Queen Excluder 
The only 
«lll! orthwhil 
ey = ortherhie 
TU a 
EOC Rey lili Excluder 


nina IU 


Accurate spacing 

Allows maximum bee passage 

Better ventilation 

More honey production 

No wood. No burr combs 

No sharp edges to injure bees 

So durably made that it is perma- 
nently queen excluding and will last 
a life time. 
We manufacture a full line of Bee Sup- | 
plies. Order from our deale:s or direct 
from our factory. Canadian-made goods 
are cheaper. No duty. Send for our 
price list. Always in the market for 
beeswax. Cash or trade. 


W. A. Chrysler & Son 
Chatham - Ontario - Canada y) 
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The New Zealand Beekeeper 
The Quarterly Magazine of the 
National Beekeepers’ Association 
of New Zealand. Better Beekeep- 
ing—Better Marketing. Subscrip- 
tion, 8 shillings per year, payable 

to 


GENERAL 
Foxton, 


THE 
Box 19 


SECRETARY 
New Zealand 











HONEY WANTED 


Cut Comb and Extracted 
you have 


Advise what 
T. W. BURLESON & SON 


WAXAHACHIE, TEXAS 
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A 
COMPLETE SERVICE 
for 


New York State 
and Eastern Beekeepers 


from 
M. R. CARY CORPORATION 


(Formerly A. |. Root Co. of Syracuse ) 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


* Root QUALITY Bee Supplies 

to help you get more honey 

* A complete line of Glass and 
Tin Containers 

* A ready market for your Hon- 
ey and Beeswax at top prices 

* Rendering service for your old 
combs and cappings 


A postal card request will bring you 
Root’s complete catalog and our con- 
tainer price list. Orders shipped prompt- 
ly. Reasonable prices. Send sample of 
honey, advising how much you have. 
Shipping tags for honey, wax, combs 
and cappings sent on request. 


M. R. CARY CORPORATION 


GPO Box 818 
Syracuse 1, New York 
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For 
Rest 
in MICHIGAN 
It’s 
Prairie View Honey Co. 
2 Blocks from the Expressway 


Now Open to All Points 
North and West 


“Everything for 
the Beekeeper” 
and plenty of FREE parking 
for CASH-and-CARRY 
CUSTOMERS 
HONEY and BEESWAX 
bought or traded 
for supplies 
Mail Orders Handled Promptly 


PRAIRIE VIEW HONEY CO. 
12303 12th St., Detroit 6, Mich. 
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Ask for, insist on the MASTER Electric 
Uncapping Knife. Heavy Duty Thermostat. : 
Quick adjustment. Or order direct. : 
Price $13.85 = 
HUTCHISON MFG. CO. : 
-pers 2904 Colorado Ave. Santa Monica, Calif. = 
ON 
cuse ) 
plies DO YOU KNOW? 
ey We Render Cappings, Old Combs, and Slum-gum. 
and Rates are reasonable with a good job assured. Extra wax secured over 
ordinary beekeeper methods will often cover charges. See page 11 of our 
Hon- 1961 catalog for complete information. We are always in the market 
es for beeswax, cash, trade, or to be worked into Bee Comb Foundation. 
' old A. G. WOODMAN CO. Grand Rapids 4, Michigan 
; you 
con- 
< y 2 
nave. I! | FL W. Jones & Son, Ltd., Bedford, Que., Can. 
CANADA’S LARGEST BEEKEEPER SUPPLY 
ION MANUFACTURERS AND EXPORTERS 
— Write for Catalog — 
U. S. Shipments — Swanton, Vt. 
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». 11 PROSPEROUS days... 
€ y SSS . 
“31 | We would like to take this 
ing opportunity to thank all of Become the most pene Same 
: ardener in your neighbor EE 
our customers, and hope Boox p Bak ore step-by-step how to 
awa t t oducts into life-giving 
: we have the privilege to soil, atieel tau of heshlbeat 
: ; ; ing k. Yours FREE as a new 
C 3 | be of service In the future. am a Gata Gastaniad & 
2 Farming Magazine. Special In- 
troduct Offer, 5 ths for $1.00. 
August Lotz Co. Sunt pin's dolla bil to thw ad with 
: your name and address. Your dollar 
ty i Manufacturers & Jobers orp he ge aT on 
O : of Bee Supplies if you prefer. 
Oo. : Bovd, Wisconsin SEND TODAY ! DEPT. GBC 
ich. : ia ORGANIC GARDENING & FARMING 
Emmaus, Pennsylvania 
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Bug Now ! 
Get your 6% pre-season discount ...... 


Bee Sunply C 


EQUIPMENT FOR THE BEEKEEPER 
ALgonquin 4-2020 1037 Commonwealth Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 
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BEE CALM with TAYLOR’S HIVE-BOMB 
The Push-Button Bee Smoker 
$1.29 plus freight at ¢ Ne sparks 


your dealers @ No fire hazard 
e@ A puff’s enough 


*trademark, Stewart Taylor, Camargo, Ill. 












































SAVE! SAVE! SAVE! SAVE! SAVE! HE NEW 
LOWEST PRICES ON CYPRESS’ BEE HIVES gave a bi 

LET US QUOTE ON YOUR NEEDS honey indus 

FREE CATALOG ON REQUEST — show. It ap 

Ss saw it, 

| MYERS CRAFT MFG. CO. Burgaw, N.C. |] o3.2%%, 
—————— of honey a 
_qpnacsannnnnenceaneconscescesssosessesceosecssonscsessquensnsossssesessensees 41! ommended | 
= the show as 
= BEE SUPPLIES BRITISH BEE JOURNAL dy for a c 
: The Only FORTNIGHTLY Bee ({} this materiz 
: = Journal in the World New Dried 


ee Subscription price £1.1.0 per an- 
num, post free, six months 11/ 6d. 
post free and three months 6/3d. 
post free. 
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1S Ibs. Pkt. (By Mail) Two Percen 


| “EXCELLENT BEE PASTURE” | First Original 
(7 Ib ventine » Ib. Polish) . The 196 
. oo ( cin Funds Migratory heated by tl 
| U.S. Postal Note 253,354,000 
| Larger Orders on Request Ventilated Bee Roof — petal 
age On” 
| EARLY SEED & FEED LTD. Inquiries at averaged 4¢ 


198 Ave. A South 
| Saskatoon, Sask., Canada 


45.5 in 195 
of 44.4 pot 
On the st 


201 Alpha St., Sen Francisco 24 
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HE NEW Tom Ewell television show 

gave a big advertising boost to the 
honey industry on the November 28th 
show. It appears that lots of beekeep- 
ers saw it, from the number of com- 
ments coming to my desk. The blend 
of honey and lemon was highly rec- 
ommended over and over again during 
the show as a good old fashioned reme- 
dy for a cold. We can use more of 
this material. 
New Dried Honey Product Developed 

Once again the scientists of the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture have come 
to our aid with a new idea to increase 
the use of honey in baking: a new dry- 
ing process for making dried honey. 
When reconstituted with water, the 
dried honey has almost the same flavor 
as fresh liquid honey, and its free- 
flowing granular form provides new 
convenience and economy in handling 
It can also be used in packaged baking 
mixes for extra sales appeal, and to 
give homemakers a convenient means 
of using honey in baking. Storage tests 
so far show that the new dried honey 
product will retain its flavor and color 
for a year at normal room temperature 
Two Percent More Honey in 1960 

The 1960 honey crop is now esti 
mated by the Crop Reporting Board at 


253,354,000 pounds, up two percent 
from 1959 and six percent above ave 
rage. Production per colony in 1960 


averaged 46.9 pounds, compared with 
45.5 in 1959, and the 1954-58 average 
of 44.4 pounds 

On the store shelf retail honey prices 


JANUARY, 1961 
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WALTER BARTH, Field Editor, San Antonio, Texas 





have taken a rise and the picture looks 
something like this: 


Size Price 
i an ee oo Beas 2S 
ROR de ie tele eas 43 - 45 
2-Ib. jar Set leg ae 81 - 83 
5-Ib. round or square jar 1.65 Las 
12-0z. plastic dispenser 49 
l-lb. glass dispenser 63 
Specialties: 
comb honey (24's) 8.40- 9.00 
'2-lb. orange honey 33 
one pint Honegar .... 89 

On Thursday, November 10th, the 
NEW YORK TIMES newspaper fea- 
tured a One-page advertisement on a 


special sale of all types of honey sold 
by Abraham and Straus, a_ leading 
New York Department Store. Twenty- 
six countries and 18 states were repre- 
sented by the many flavored honeys 
brought together by Mr. Andre Prost, 
world famous honey collector. Certain- 
ly, lots of folks read this interesting 
advertisement. 

Along this same vein credit must be 
given to E. B. Hampton, Vernal, Utah. 
who featured the now famous plastic 
bear honey dispenser in the December 
issue of a leading home magazine. The 
12 ounce bear delivers anywhere in 
the U.S.A. for $1.25 

Most packers report reasonably good 
honey sales and fairly adequate stocks. 
The whole market has remained steady 
with some slight decrease from the ear- 
ly fall prices. The wholesate market 
seems to run from 13 cents to 16 cents 
for table grade honey and 10 cents to 
12 cents for non-table grade 

To date temperatures have been run- 
ning normal tor most of the country 
Precipitation has been light. Honey 
plants appear to be tn excellent 
dition. Bees are going into winter in 
vood shape The retail demand for 
honey is good and that is to be expect- 
ed with cold) weather The beeswax 
market is strong with prices at 42 cents 
per pound. Higher quotations have 


been offered on large purchases 
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Package Bees and Queens 
for 1961 


ITALIANS OR CAUCASIANS 


Nearly half a century of producing bees and queens for 
the market has been the principal business of The Stover 
Apiaries, and if we haven't pleased you, please tell us, and 
if we have, please tell others. 


We can handle your order by truck, by express or parcel 
post but please book early to get the dates you want — no 
deposit required. 


Due to ill health, M. S. Fortune will not be manager of The 
Stover Apiaries any longer. Mr. P. A. Yelverton, Mrs. Stov- 
er’s son-in-law will take over January first, but we expect 
the same policies of business to be carried on. 








PRICES 
In lots of Queens 21b.&Q. 31b.&Q. 41b.&Q. 5Ib.&O. ry es 
1 - 24 $1.50 $4.75 $6.00 $7.00 $8.00 | 
25 - 99 1.40 4.50 5.70 6.65 7.60 | 
100-499 1.30 4.25 5.40 6.30 7.20 | 
TESTED QUEENS $2.50 each 
Queen Postpaid-Airmailed-Clipped-No Extra Cost 
10¢ each extra for marking 
Packages F.O.B. Shipping Point 
Mayhew, Miss. 
This beek 
from the 
\ J | latest an 
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John Long beside 
a skyscraper 


How to Produce 
Big Honey Crops 


This beekeeper has successfully progressed 
from the earliest methods of beekeeping to the very 
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latest and has found the system that gets big results. 
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HENRY J. RAHMLOW 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 


ISITING IN our old home city of 

Madison, Wisconsin last summer, I 
dropped in to see an old friend, Mr. 
John Long, Wisconsin’s popular Chief 
Apiary Inspector. I wanted to ask him 
about his experiences in different meth- 
ods of beekeeping. Editor Deyeil had 
asked me to write another story about 
a prominent northern beekeeper and 
after consulting several friends in Wis- 
consin | found their unanimous choice 
to be John Long. Dr. C. L. Farrar said 
that John had successfully progressed 
from the earliest methods in beekeep- 
ing to the very latest — the two queen 
system of management. 

The apiary inspection service of 
which Mr. Long is chief, is in the Divi- 
sion of Plant Industry of the Wisconsin 
Department of Agriculture and is head- 
ed by hard-working. conscientious Mr. 
E. L. Chambers, State Entomologist 
since 1927. 

John has been Chief Inspector since 
1948 and was exceptionally well trained 
for the job. He started beekeeping 
when he was nine years old, helping 
his father. They lived at Westfield, 
Wisconsin, where John still lives, about 
30 miles northeast of famous Wiscon- 
sin Dells. His father had started bee- 
keeping there about 90 years ago when 
he was only ten years old and by 1912 
had 130 colonies producing comb hon- 
ey. In 1922 John took over the bees 
and produced both comb and extracted 
honey until 1930 when he decided ex- 
tracted honey could be produced more 
profitably because it required less 
labor. 

Studies Beekeeping at the University 

Mr. Long’s interest in beekeeping led 
him to the University of Wisconsin 
where he majored in entomology and 
beekeeping under the late Prof. H. F. 
Wilson. He graduated in 1922 and went 
on to earn his Master's degree in 1924. 

Although now eminently prepared 
for his special job, John first went back 
to commercial beekeeping and_ part 
time inspection work until 1938. He 
was then appointed Assistant Chief In- 
spector and in 1948 Chief Inspector. 
He heads an inspection force of 30 
men 
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The Evolution of Beekeeping Methods 


Most interesting is John Long’s ex- 
perience from a comb honey producer 
through all the different methods to his 
present system of producing from 300 
to 400 pounds of honey per colony by 
the two queen system. He is doing it 
on a sandy soil iocation which is by no 
means the best for honey production. 
Talk to John today and you will find 
him very enthusiastic about two queen 
colony possibilities. He says “I think, 
with the one brood chamber method of 
management a beekeeper can earn an 
average of about 75 cents per hour for 
his labor. Using the three brood cham- 
ber method, it will go up to from $1.00 
to $1.50 per hour, but with two queens 
one can earn $4.00 per hour and up 
for the time put in.” 


Methods of Fifty Years Ago 


Back in 1912 John and his father 
kept their bees in’ one brood chamber 
and wintered them in the cellar. In 
those days few beekeepers would agree 
that a colony could survive the severe 
Wisconsin winters outdoors. When 
John went into extracted honey pro- 
duction he continued to use onl, one 
brood chamber until about 1915 when 
the “Demaree Method” of swarm con- 
trol became very popular. Co!onies 
were taken out of the cellar about April 
1. As soon as they had built up to fill 
the brood chamber another one with 
dark combs would be added on top. 
During May both would become filled 
with bees, pollen and honey and swarm- 
ing would begin. Then began the slow 
and discouraging process of finding 
each queen and placing her with a comb 
or two of brood in a third brood cham- 
ber with empty combs. 

I well remember back in the 1920's 
hiring one of Prof. H. F. Wilson’s stu- 
dents to take care of my bees during 
the summer months. He arrived on a 
Sunday in early June. There were 150 
colonies getting ready to swarm. We 
“Demareed” a few colonies that after- 
noon for “practice”. On Monday my 
work as County Agent took me out of 
town. When I returned in the evening 
he met me with a sad face and said, 
“Guess [ll have to quit”. “Why,” I 
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A portion of Mr. Long’s 
apiary showing colonies 
during the honey flow. 
The one inch auger 
holes in supers” are 
closed with corks. He 
keeps colonies well sep- 
arated to reduce drift- 
ing and make easy ac- 
cess for hauling. 


said, “With all those colonies getting 
ready to swarm!” “Well,” he said, “I 
have worked all day and could only find 
four queens!” 

But too much work was not the only 
reason John was glad when.a better 
system came along. There was always 
the danger of spreading AFB through 
all the colonies. The two bodies of 
brood minus the one or two frames of 
brood with the queen were raised to 
the top of each colony——-above an ex- 
cluder and one or two honey supers. 
There the brood hatched and the cells 
were filled with honey. If the bees had 
picked up any undetected AFB infec- 
tion during the spring months, those 
combs would go through the extractor 
and afterwards be placed on any col- 
ony in the apiary. Also few nurse bees 
remained with the queen, resulting in 
decrease in brood rearing three weeks 
hence. 

Often queen cells were built on the 
combs of brood at the top of the col- 
onies and the bees would still swarm 
unless the cells were destroyed — en- 
tailing considerable work. 

Worst of all, the combs of surplus 
pollen collected in May and June also 
went on tov and became extracting 
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honey combs, robbing the colonies of 
pollen needed for the coming winter. 
“As a result,” says John, “We never 
built up the large populations which 


are necessary for maximum honey 
yields.” 
More Modern Methods Adopted 

In the early 1940's John adopted the 
system of three brood chambers and 
reversing for swarm control. The meth- 
od was introduced to us by Dr. C. L. 
Farrar after he took charge of the Cen- 
tral States Bee Culture Laboratory. The 
writer is proud to be able to say he was 
the first to give talks on the system at 
beekeepers’ meetings throughout Wis- 
consin, illustrating them with movies 
and slides. 

Mr. Long lists the following benefits 
from the use of the three brood cham- 
ber and reversing method. 

1. Better wintering. No loss of nor- 
mal colonies even without packing if 
enough food is left in the right place 
for winter use. 

2. Dark combs are always left in the 
brood chamber and the bees like them 
best. 

3. Positive swarm 
minimum of labor involved. 


control with a 
The writer 
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Mr. John Long, Wisconsin's Chief Apiary Inspector in his apiary showing an eight-frame gal- 


vanized tin cover he used in 1912. 


it is still in good condition. 


He stands beside a nucleus 


made for increase from the adjoining two queen colony. 


with one student helper has reversed 
the brood chambers of 150 colonies on 
a Saturday. Colonies need no attention 
between reversing, usually a period of 
two or three weeks depending on the 
season and colony build-up. 

4. Elimination of expensive queen 
excluders which do tend to cause cojo- 
nies to store more honey in the brood 
chambers and create crowded condi- 
tions leading to swarming. If extract- 
ing combs are light colored and revers- 
ing is done on time queens seldom leave 
the brood chambers 

5. Beekeepers who have used the sys- 
tem correctly have reported at least a 
50 percent increase of surplus honev 
during a season. Reason for this: larger 
colony populations during the honey 
flow 
What is Reversing for Swarm Control? 

An explanation as to what is meant 
by the term “reversing” is in order here 
By some time in April the upper of the 
three brood chambers will be filled 
with honey, pollen and brood, and the 
queen will be laying in the middle one 
Soon the beekeeper can notice a 
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“crowded” condition, because the 
queen does not like to be forced to go 
downward to lay (she always goes up- 
ward if possible). Then more room 
must be given so she can go upward. 
The filled top brood chamber is now 


placed on the bottom board and _ the ' 


more empty lower one is placed on 
top, above the middle one. Soon the 
queen is laying in the upper one and 
when it is filled, and much of the brood 
in the lower one has hatched, the pro- 
cess is repeated. During the swarming 
season, therefore, the most crowded 
brood chamber is kept on the bottom 
board and the one with the most room 
for the queen is kept on top of the 
three. A one-inch auger hole entrance 
is provided below the “hand hold” in 
the front of each brood chamber. The 
bees really like and use them. Honey 
supers are of course added whenever 
there is a honey flow, as in the dande- 
lion season. 
Reasons for Greater Honey Yields 

We asked Mr. Long why he thought 
this system gave better wintering and 
larger honey yields. He says he found 
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he could leave the colonies outdoors 
without winter protection, saving much 
work and expense over cellar wintering. 
He found it unnecessary to pack or 
wrap them although the temperature in 
his area may go down to 30 degrees 
below zero at times. What is the 
reason? 

In three brood chambers there is 
always plenty of room for maximum 
brood rearing, honey and pollen stor- 
age. About 75 pounds of honey or 
more can be left for winter. A large 
population of bees is produced which 
will cover many combs filled with hon- 
ey and so they will not starve. A “strong 
healthy colony will never die from the 
cold” says John, “It only starves.” Since 
the bees heat only the cluster and not 
the rest of the hive, he finds no need 
for wrapping or packing. “Honey is 
the best packing” he says. 

All the pollen gathered and not used 
for brood rearing in summer and fall 
is left for winter use, since none of 
the combs in the three brood chambers 
are removed. Even this, says Mr. Long, 
may not be enough for March and 
April brood rearing and more may have 
to be given. 

Brood rearing starts in January in 
the north. By mid February good col- 
onies may have three to five or more 
frames of brood, regardless of outside 
temperatures. Mr. Long always makes 
a survey of winter losses in March, 
which is a critical month. Tempera- 
tures may still be low; the bees may 
have consumed all the honey within 
the cluster, and since they cluster tight- 
ly over the brood, that is when so many 
colonies starve, he has found. Some 
winters the loss ranges from 20 to 40 
percent and tragically it so often occurs 
after the coldest weather has passed, 
all because food was not available. 

Only by continuous brood rearing 
(without interruption) says John, can a 
strong colony be produced in time for 
the honey flow. Bees must have honey 
and pollen available every day to be 
able to produce royal jelly to feed both 
the queen, so she will lay, and the 
young larvae hatched from the eggs. 
If brood rearing slows down at any 
time, then three weeks later few young 
bees are hatched and we have a. “dwind- 
ling colony”. 

Mr. Long made an important obser- 
vation on the difference in honey pro- 
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duction between strong and weak col- 
onies in spring. “A colony with a large 
field force in early April” he said, 
“may bring in as much as 10 pounds 
of honey from willow or dandelion in 
a single day, while a weak colony will 
store no surplus at all.” 

During a honey flow a one queen 
colony of maximum strength (about 
45,000 bees) will produce as much hon- 
ey as seven colonies the size of three- 
pound packages. 


Two Queen Colonies 


Mr. Long feels that the three brood 
chamber method of managing bees is 
a big step forward and gave him larger 
honey crops than he had been able to 
produce previously. However, in 1944 
when he saw what Dr. C. L. Farrar 
was doing with 2 queen colonies and 
square hives with 6% inch frames, he 
really became excited about the possi- 
bility of producing crops of 300 to 
400 pounds per colony. 

After trying this method for only 
one summer he was converted and 
changed over all his equipment to the 
new size. 

He will tell you that the two queen 
method of management requires less 
work per pound of honey produced 
than any other method. 





World Sugar Prices 


Write THE PRICES of honey and 

sugar do not necessarily follow one 
another there tends to be some corre- 
lation. 

The Russians have purchased large 
quantities of Cuban sugar and since the 
Russians have been raising more sugar 
than they use, no home market exists 
for the 1,000,000 tons annually they 
have agreed to take from Cuba. It has 
been feared they would dump this on 
the world markets. The first report of 
such action came late in November 
with 1500 tons of Cuban sugar sold by 
the Communists to Jordan at a price of 
2.6 cents per pound compared with the 
world market of 3.25 cents. 
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The Miller 
know how to sweeten 
up an_ attractive girl 
like Molly Bee, a popu- 
lar singer. 


brothers 


Apiarists Score 
At Area Exhibits 


eHAJHEN THEY NEEDED some peo- 

ple for a picture around the missile 
exhibit, they came to the bee exhibit 
to get them.” 

This was the way that Harry and 
Neal Miller, Central Mulls apiarists, 
outlined the response received by the 
Alabama Beekeepers’ Association ex- 


hibit viewed by thousands of persons 
at the fairs in Birmingham, Montgom- 
ery and Mobile 

There was a constant stream of 


people coming through,” the young bee- 
keepers declared “Those live bees — 
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particularly the queens — really caught 
the public’s aye.” 

The beekeepers had a display on ex- 
hibition at the state, central Alabama 
and south Alabama fairs and kept per- 
sonnel on hand at all times to pass out 
information about bees and present the 
ladies with recipes for using honey in 
the kitchen. The exhibit included both 
displays of golden clover honey and 
live bees, including queens. 

The fair exhibits came immediately 
ahead of National Honey Week which 


was Observed throughout the nation 
the past week. 
GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE 
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State and county fairs offer an 
excellent opportunity for bee- 
keepers to sell the public on 
honey. 


The Miller brothers, who were on 
hand at the exhibit to pass along their 
knowledge of bees to interested specta- 
tors also enjoyed a special treat in the 
presentation to singer Mollie Bee of a 
jar of honey during the Greater Gulf 
Fair held in Mobile. 

Another feature of the fair’s high- 
lights included the appearance in Bir- 
mingham of Miss Monicca McNutt of 
Tennessee, national honey queen. 

The Miller Brothers attended the 
Southern States Beekeepers’ Federation 
meeting November 14-15. Neal Miller 
is a vice president of the organization. 

“We got such a tremendous response 
at the fairs, we are already planning 
bigger and better things for next year,” 
he said. 


The Alabama Beekeepers’ Association Exhibit 
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Monicca McNutt, National Honey Queen, takes 
time out to view the space exhibit at the 
Birmingham Fair. 


which 


was displayed in Birmingham, Montgomery, and Mobile. 
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Have you noticed in the last few years a decline in 
the amount of honey you take off each year? 
If you have, your bee ranges are shifting. 


A. B. KENNERLY 
College Station, Texas 


O LONGER can most beekeepers in 

the South depend on native shrubs 
and plants for their bee ranges. That 
means that colonies of bees will not be 
permanently at home in any location 
as they once were. Slowly the bulldozer 
and mechanical saw are pushing out 


the old and are making way for the 
new. 

And what does the new offer the 
beekeeper? Here again, the change is 
still taking place, but for the alert bee- 
keeper there is hope for opportunities 
of good bee ranges. 
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“Good pastures that include clovers will 
keep beekeepers in business in the 
South,” observes A. H. Alex working 
in beekeeping research at Texas A & M 
College. ; 

One of the newest of these clovers is 
Louisiana S-1 white clover. While there 
are differences in opinion on its value 
as a honey plant it’s an important addi- 
tion to the rice farmer’s rotation of one 
year in rice and two to four years in 
pasture. 

“S-1 white clover does well on any 
soil adapted to common white clover,” 
says J. R. Carroll, county agent of 
Chambers County, Texas, on the Gulf 
coast. “Farmers obtain good stands by 
seeding S-1 in rice stubble after rice 
harvest. It’s good in the rice pasture 
rotation because it increases the rice 
yields which follow. Over 200,000 
pounds of clean S-1 white clover seed 
were harvested in Chambers County 
last year with yields ranging from 150 
to 200 pounds an acre.” 

Even the most permanently establish- 
ed beekeepers keep on the lookout for 
other fields that promise a good flow 
of honey. Arranging to haul in their 
bees at the right time, they may reap 
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bountiful harvests of honey — or, they 
may be disappointed. 

Beekeepers have been conditioned 
by the history of beekeeping over the 
centuries to consider their locations as 
permanent fixtures. It’s not easy to 
change over to the hop-skip-and jump 
operations. But this does mean that 
beekeepers who forsake the convention- 
al and adjust auickly to new conditions 
will be more successful in finding ade- 
quate ranges. It means closer coopera- 
tion in the future with farmers who are 
growing forages that will produce 
honey. 

Two types of pastures produce for- 
ages: permanent and temporary. Clo- 
vers can be treated as permanent or can 
be grown in temporary pastures. Ideal 
for the beekeeper is the permanent pas- 
ture with a good covering of clovers. 
These could provide semi-permanent 
locations. That is, beekeepers can make 
rental agreements with these farmers 
for a period of five years should they 
so desire, although they might keep 
bees on the locations for only a few 
weeks each year. 

Temporary pastures can offer good 
possibilities, but they’re tricky. Certain 
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Another stop for the migratory beekeeper could be for pollination. The one-stand location could 



















increase into a good migrant stop for the commercial beekeeper if the crop catches on in the 


community. 


clovers may be popular with farmers 
one year and completely ignored the 
next. Israel clover, which showed good 
possibilities in South Texas, did not 
catch on well with farmers. They’re 
not growing large acreages as was an- 
ticipated, but it’s still an important 
ciover for the beekeeper to watch. 
Temporary pastures are frequently 
encouraged in community plantings. 
County agents may demonstrate their 
possibilities through extensive plantings 
among a large number of farmers. 
These plantings would likely offer a 
good range for bees. Whether they 
would be good a second year depends 
on how satisfactorily they perform. An 
alert beekeeper looking for good loca- 
tions in that area could not afford to 
ignore the possibility of becoming es- 
tablished there if things turn out right. 
“Hunting for good locations for bees 
is somewhat similar to wildcatting for 
oil wells,” observes Claud Burgin, State 
Entomologist at Texas A& M College. 
“It's a good idea to keep a small per- 
centage of colonies out prospecting for 
good locations so the beekeeper can 
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replace locations that are no longer 
profitable.” 
Modern-day beekeepers find ‘t to 


their advantage to keep up with the 
new crops, shifts in the old crops, and 
new developments in competitive crop- 
ping programs. 

Clovers have long been valuable to 
farmers for soil building since they 
add considerabie nitrogen and organic 
matter to the soil. In recent years, farm- 
ers have learned that they can get as 
much as ten times more organic matter 
plowed under with some of the sorghum 
forages. And nitrogen can be added 
chemically much cheaper than it can 
be put there by growing legumes. This 
is important to the beekeeper because 
it will take out much of the bee range 
he formerly depended upon. ; 

Disease and insects can throw a crop 
out of production. Vetch in North Tex- 
as suffered a double blow. It gained 
quick popularity when the government 
paid a subsidy on vetch seed produc- 
tion. It provided good honey produc- 
tion and farmers needed the bees to 
pollinate for seed. First, the subsidy 
payments were removed, then insects 
IN BEE 
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began hitting the crop. As a result, 
vetch production has decreased and 
beekeepers do not look upon vetch in 
that area as a good potential bee range 
for the future. 

Alfalfa at one time was an important 
crop around Hearne in Central Texas. 
It no longer is produced in sufficient 
abundance to attract beekeepers to that 
area. 

There’s another trend in the wrong 
direction for beekeepers that will bear 
watching. Clovers are traditionally high 
in protein. That’s why livestock pro- 
ducers prefer to use them for their 








pasture and hay crops. But certain 
grasses are beginning to challenge them 
in protein content. 

Gulf Ryegrass, recently released by 
the Texas Experiment Station near 
Beaumont, gives a 3-ton an acre yield 


fa of dry forage with 16 percent protein. 
@ Chemical analysis of the grass made in 


January showed a big 25 percent pro- 
tein, enough that the research men at 
the Station had only to add hay for 


} supplemental feed. The grass analyzed 


13 percent protein when it matured on 
the Angleton Station in May. 

Coastal Bermudagrass also shows a 
high percent of protein in early stages. 
It runs as high as 13 to 16 percent pro- 
tein. These grasses are giving stiff 
competition to clovers. 

On the plus side, farmers want graz- 
ing for their livestock at the same time 
that bees are flying. And some of the 
clovers provide excellent grazing at 
these periods. Hubam clover is still 
popular with farmers. Madrid clover 
is gaining acreage in some areas and 
the newer clovers are taking hold. And 
the high protein grasses seem to put on 
more efficient beef gains if clover is in 
the pasture. 

Beekeepers can learn much about 
planting intentions from the State crop 
reporting offices. These reports tell 
what is being planted and where. It’s 
a good idea for beekeepers to get on 
these mailing lists. Another good source 
of information is through the county 
agents. They know what farmers are 
planting in different parts of their 
county — and they know when farmers 
are getting discouraged about any pres- 
ent crops. 

Still another source of information is 
the list of publications for the State 
agricultural experiment stations. They 
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announce through their bulletins when 
new crops are released and where they 
can be grown to the best advantage. 


Native ranges of shrubs and trees are 
the most dependable sources of honey 
from one year to the next. Nature 
doesn’t change her mind very often. 
But man is changeable, and it looks 
like he’s going to have control of the 
future bee ranges. 

So, if you’re the type of beekeeper 
who likes changes, who enjoys taking 
a frequent peak into the future for new 
opportunities, who gets a thrill by tak- 
ing calculated risks, then I predict for 
you a hilariously happy future. 





For The Birds 


EES WILL FEED birds as the re- 

sult of research at the New York 
State College of Agriculture at Cornell 
University. 

Cornell scientists have found that 
certain birds in captivity prefer bee 
larvae as food. 

Up to now, researchers working with 
insectivorous birds in laboratories have 
had difficulty collecting enough insects 
for bird food. But, these laboratory 
birds will eat bee larvae, according to 
Robert Ficken and Robert Stein, re- 
search associates in the Laboratory of 
Ornithology. 

Special methods for raising and har- 
vesting bee larvae have been developed 
by Research Associate Norman E. Gary 
of the entomology department. A queen 
bee is placed in a cage where she lays 
about 1500 eggs a day. In one week, 
the queen and her colony can supply 
a pound of larvae — a week’s food for 
several small laboratory birds. 


Gary notes that bee larva is an 
especially good food for birds. It’s 
high in protein and vitamins A and D 
and low in fat. 

“Since many ornithological studies 
concentrate on behavior it is absolutely 
necessary that laboratory birds have as 
perfect a diet as possible. If they don’t, 
their health suffers and naturally, their 
behavior may become abnormal,” the 
ornithology specialists add. 
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Newly elected 1961 Fed- 
eration officers are left 
to right: Sec.-Treas., 
Homer Tate; President, 
Neal Miller; and Vice 
President, Roy Weaver. 


HE MEETING was held at the Pat- 

ten Hotel, Chattanooga, Tennessee, 
November 14 and 15. There was good 
representation from the 1!4 southern 
states with seven northern and western 
states also represented. President Eu- 
gene Jensen of Macon, Mississippi, 
called the meeting to order. Leslie H. 
Little, State Apiarist at Tennessee gave 
the address of welcome. Dr. F. E. Guy- 
ton, Professor of Apiculture, Auburn 
University, Auburn, Alabama, gave the 
response and remarks. He was particu- 
larly concerned with the lack of young 
people taking beekeeping courses in the 
various colleges and universities having 
this material available. 

Dr. Clayton L. Farrar, Head of Beé 
Culture Section. United States Depart 
ment of Agriculture, Madison, Wiscon- 
sin, talked on antibiotics, sulfa, and 
carbolic acid. He was _ particularly 
concerned with the use of carbolic acid 
to drive off the bees in collecting the 
honey. Tests indicated under some 
conditions that as much as six parts pef 
million of carbolic acid has been dis- 
covered in honey. When you consider 
that the cranberry problem of a yeaf 
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ago was based on only one part in a 
million of poisonous material, it is ob- 
vious that the industry should take the 
matter seriously. He proposed as a sub- 
stitute propreonic acid. This is used 
to a considerable extent in the food 
industries as a repellent and aside from 
a very disagreeable odor it is not car- 
ried over into the honey. Dr. Farrar 
urged caution in the use of sulfa and 
antibiotics so they are not fed at a time 
when surplus honey is being produced. 

Other speakers at the convention 
were Charles A. Reese of Ohio State 
University. Columbus; Harriett Grace, 
Director of the American Honey Insti- 
tute; Miss Eleanor Birdsong, University 
of Tennessee; W. A. Stevens, State Col- 
lege, Raleigh, North Carolina; Tom 
Hines, State Apiarist of Kentucky; Dr. 
W. E. Dunham, Ohio State University; 
Dr. Warren Whitcomb, Bee Culture 
Laboratory, Baton Rouge. Louisiana. 

R. L. Budge, President of the Ameri- 
can Beekeeping Federation, urged all 
beekeepers to join and sunvort the Fed- 
eration with their interest and financial 
help. He mentioned the unwarranted 
action recently by the Food and Drug 
Administration in connection with con- 
fiscating honey where sold in connec- 
tion with the “Folk Medicine” book by 
Dr. Jarvis. 

Other speakers were Harvey York, 
York Bee Company, Jesup, -Georgia, 
who spoke on producing and packaging 
of southern honey, and John Amos of 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 





ase asa 


The second 


Weaver. 


The banquet was held Monday eve- 
ning and was well attended. The Master 
as Alan Root from Me- 
dina, Ohio. The National Honey Queen, 
Miss Monicca McNutt and Miss Betty 
Chattanooga 
were guests of honor. 
shall, Chairman of the Honey Industry 
of America, 
Florida gave the banaguet address, de- 
scribing the food fairs in London and 
Munich that he attended 
tative of the industry. 

The election of officers for the com- 
ing year gave the presidency to Neal 
Miller, Jr.. Safford, Alabama; the vice 
presidency to Roy Weaver, Jr. of Nav- 
asota, Texas; and Homer Tate, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, of State College, Missis- 
sippi. The State vice presidents are as 
Virginia, George Vest; Ken- 
tucky, Tommy Hines; Florida, H. S. 
Foster; Texas, 
nessee, Carl M. Teaslev; Georgia, J. G. 
McLester; 
D. Hiett; South Car- 
Purser; Mississippi, Leon 
Harold 


of Ceremonies 


Meyers, 


Council 


follows: 


Rossman; 


West Virginia, A. 


olina, W. 


Thompson; 
North Carolina. 


Honey 


from 
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Ray 


Neal Miller 
presided and other speakers were Carl 
Killion of Paris, Illinois; Garnett Puett; 
J. F. McVay; J. G. Rossman; and Roy 


as represen- 


bama, Sam Hawkins; Louisiana, E. C. 


Bessonet. 


Federation members participating in the CBS taping session for the Monitor" 
network Thanksgiving Day broadcast of ‘‘In Person’’, included (left to right) Alan Root, Charles 
A. Reese, the ‘“‘Monitor’’ representative, Drue Smith, Neal Miller, and Carl E. Killion. 
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Dried Honey --a 
New Process 


This product could open a completely new 
outlet for honey, causing a demand for 
honey beyond our greatest expectations. 
We owe a debt of gratitude to such men 
as these who are working to find more 
uses for honey. 


ALFRED E. LEIGHTON 
Consulting Food Chemist 
Riverdale, New York City, N. Y. 


DRIED HONEY product has been 

developed. It is free flowing, has 
excellent color, flavor and keeping 
properties. It can be sold at a reason- 
able cost and is of interest to the bak- 
ing and confectionery industries. The 
product was developed as a continuous 
process by researchers V. A. Turkot, 
R. K. Eskew and J. B. Claffey, work- 
ing in the Eastern Regional Research 
Laboratories. 
Evaluation of the Product 

Ihe dried honey on reconstruction 
to the same solids basis as the original 
honey, and taste-tested by a panel of 
13 to 18 tasters, was found to be very 
similar in flavor and rated but very 
slightly lower in acceptability. Aroma 
was a little weaker. With a table grade 
honey, some of the tasters detected a 
trace of heat-developed flavor which 
was not considered objectionable. Col- 
or scarcely changed—a pure white al- 
falfa-sweet clover dried honey, ranked 
as white, when reconstructed. 
Uses for Dried Honey 

In commercial and retail baking, 
being more conveniently handled, with 
fewer losses, than its liquid counter- 
part. For packaged baking mixes; pro- 
viding greater taste appeal and other 
advantages. In the manufacture of 
candies such as honey-nougats, sponges, 
caramels, etc. where dried honey addi- 
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tions could be made at low temperature, 
thereby avoiding high temperature fla- 
vor-losses. 

Interest has been shown by several 
honey processors to whom _ samples 
have been sent and it is believed one is 
planning a market test of the product. 
Storage Tests 

After a year’s storage at room tem- 
perature the dried honeys showed no 
appreciable change in flavor or color. 
Caking occurred under some _ condi- 
tions. The material is thermo-plastic 
(softens if stored at high temperatures) 
and then may cake slightly, but less 
so if dessicant be present. 

The Process 

Is one whereby liquid honey, pure, 
or containing added sugar, is rapidly 
dried under vacuum in a mechanically- 
agitated thin-film evaporator which 
yields a molten product, free from 
water. In the process, honey is thinned 
by warming to 90 to 95 degrees F., 
and placed in a feed tank. Some 30 
parts per million of food grade anti- 
foaming agent added and mixed in. 
Vacuum steam at 160 to 175 degrees 
F., is turned on, to heat the incoming 
honey a few degrees above its boiling 
point to avoid over-heating as it enters 
the evacuated evaporator. <A_ back 
pressure valve at the end of the feed 
line insures uniform flow. The honey 
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passes through the evaporator in about 
30 seconds during which its water con- 
tent is reduced to under one per cent. 
The thick dried honey flows at a tem- 
perature of 230 to 240 degrees F. The 
product is delivered through a flexible 
reciprocating hose to two hollow water- 
cooled (35 degrees F.) rolls which 
quickly solidify it. The cooled honey 
is squeezed into sheets about 0.015 
inches (15 thousandths) thick at room 
temperature. The sheets are removed 
from the rolls by scraper blades and 
the material breaks into pieces about 
one inch on sides; or can be further 
reduced in size by forcing through a 
screen, or passing through a hammer 
mill. Sizes—down to that of granulated 
sugar have been made. Yields about 35 
pounds per hour (solids basis) were ob- 
tained from the pilot size Rodney Hunt 
Evaporator used. 
Honey Essence 

The water removed by evaporation 
from the honey was condensed and con- 
centrated. It had a strong honey-like 
aroma practically identical with the 
original honeys and equal to 70 fold 
strength in application as a flavoring 
agent. 


Process Applicability 

The process is applicable to various 
types of honey such as bakers’ amber, 
white alfalfa-sweet clover, and fancy 
clover table grades. 
Cost of Manufacture 

On a million pounds of dried prod- 
uct per annum made in 250 eight-hour 
working days in a new plant, the re- 
quired fixed capital cost would be 
about $150,000. Cost of making, about 
28 cents per pound, which could be 
cut to about 25 cents by doubling the 
number of hours worked. A plant for 
the purpose could be set up in con- 
junction with one in existence already 
processing and packing liquid honey. 
Thus, some of the equipment, building, 
boilers, office etc., could do double 
service by making the dried item. This 
would reduce fixed capital required and 
the per-pound cost of manufacture. 
Packing 

Is done into sealed containers to- 
gether with a drying agent (dessicant 
in envelopes) to prevent the access of 
moisture to the hygroscopic dried hon- 
ey. Packing operations are carried on 
in a room where the relative humidity 
is kept at about 10 per cent. This is 
obligatory to prevent the product pick- 
ing up moisture and caking as a result. 





Unusual 


J. ALLEN SMITH 
Davenport, Florida 


HE CASTLE’S 10-story hive in July 

1960 Gleanings, page 393, titled 
“Honey Harvesting” reminded me of 
the farmer who attended his County 
Fair Midway, where he came across a 
giraffe. He walked around the long 
necked giraffe and said: “durned if | 
believe there is any ‘sich’ animal”. NOT 
that the Castle’s hive seems in any way 
incredible. We have had plenty of 
five, six and even eight story hives in 
the Red River Valley of Minnesota 
years ago. A common sight then, but 
unusual NOW. 

Our experience since the 20's here 
in Florida has on rare occasions, stack- 
ed ’em above the average. 
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"YOU CAME TWENTY MILES JUST TO BUY 
MY HONEY! HOW MANY DAYS WERE YOU 
ON THE ROAD?" 
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Argentina 


Rape Seed 


ARTHUR J. WHITE 
Jackson, Michigan 


READ WITH INTEREST the article 

in the August 1959 issue of Glean- 
ings by Stanley Palmer of Canada about 
Argentina rape as a honey source. 

I have about 110 colonies in three 
locations, with the largest of about 60 
at my home yard, which I have located 
on the back of a five acre tract of land. 

For the past three seasons my home 
yard has not been producing a light 
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bees that told the story. 


»y, mostly a dark amber. 
the real strong colonies were producing 
good sizeable surplus. 


nothing much 
As | bottle all of my honey for 


| had often thought or dreamed of 
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“Next year | am planning on placing my entire 
apiary (110 colonies) on about five acres of 


this plant and I'll wager a ton of honey 
that with any yield at all my bees won't leave 
my property as long as this plant is in bloom.” 


a so-called bee pasture where you could 
more or less control the nectar yield, 
but all I could come up with was white 
sweet clover, until I read about Argen- 
tina rape. I had decided to plant about 
two acres of white sweet clover for 
1960. After reading about the rape 
plant I cut it to an acre. I’m sorry | 
planted that as it winter-killed and 
never amounted to anything. In fact I 
disked half of it up and planted rape 
seed July 4th and had a good honey 
flow from it until about September 10. 
Now back to the Argentina rape. 
First, I started my inquiries at our local 
seed stores. “Never heard of Argentina 
rape,” was all the information I could 
get. All they had was an Essex Dwarf 
variety which was planted for hog feed. 
] tried a seed place that had been in 
business for 50 years. He said he had 
seed catalogs from all over the country, 
but none listed Argentina rape and that 
he had never heard of it. I think he 
thought I was one of those “queer” bee- 
keepers you used to read about. 


A field of Argentina 
Rape in bloom looks 
like a field of yellow 
clover. 


Well, | had made up my mind to 
find that seed, so I wrote to Mr. Palm- 
er in Canada, asking his help in obtain- 
ing the seed. I promptly got a nice 
letter from him telling of the places 
where I could get the seed. I picked 
the closest one to me which was Brett- 
Young, Limited, Winnipeg, Canada. 

Another quite large apiarist had also 
read about it and was quite interested, 
having about seven acres of available 
land he could sow. 

I wrote to Brett-Young about price 
and shipping. Their price was 15 cents 
a pound f.o.b. and brokerage. We or- 
dered 100 pounds and split it. It ar- 
rived about May 10th, but on account 
of bad weather I delayed the first plant- 
ing until May 23rd, and then made two 
more plantings two weeks apart. The 
last planting was July 4th. 

The bees began working the first 
planting around July 10th. I would say 
they worked that patch for about three 
weeks and then went into the others as 
the plants began to bloom. 










































The bees were gathering nectar from 
the last planting well into September. 
I now wish I had made a late planting 
in July, which I’m sure would have 
kept the bees from working goldenrod 
and other fall plants which yield a dark 
honey. 

My scale hive showed the highest 
gain this year for any year I have ever 
kept bees. We did have a good honey 
flow in this section, but I’m positive 
my supers were filled from this plant. 
I had a scale hive gain of 70 pounds 
for June, but that was from yellow 
sweet clover and alfalfa. My real scale 
hive gain came in July after the rape 
plants began to yield; 219 pounds for 
July and something else I had which I 
had never had before, a gain of 70 
pounds for August. I started extracting 
August Ist and had to put shallows 
back on which they filled and more 
besides. 

I made increases as late as June 10th 
and they filled two and three shallows 
of rape honey besides their winter 
stores. 

The bees just don’t work these flow- 
ers at certain times of the day like clo- 
ver or buckwheat. The bees were work- 
ing on the blossoms from early morning 
until late in the evening. I was in a 
position to make daily observations on 
how the bees worked this plant. It 
seems to yield in cool weather just as 
well, although on humid days the scale 
hive showed a larger gain. 

A field of Argentina rape in bloom 
looks like a field of yellow sweet clo- 
ver. The honey is white and of a mild 
flavor. When the plants first appear 
they look like young cabbage plants; 
then, when about 18 inches high a yel- 
low blossom opens up. Then others 
appear lower down. The seeds are 
small and look like radish seed. 

I estimated the yield from 60 colo- 
nies adjacent to the two and one-half 
acres of rape at 7,000 pounds, with 
more to take off at this writing (Octo- 
ber 14th) and plenty for winter stores. 

Mr. Palmer of Canada stated that 
the only objection to rape honey was 
that it granulated sooner than other 
kinds, but I had no trouble on this. It 
might be that Central Michigan being 
in a more southern latitude might have 
some bearing on this. 

I repeatedly checked the flight of 
bees from my apiary and at no time 
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did | find them flying farther than the 
edge of the fields of rave. In fact I had 
neighbors ask me why they hadn't seen 
any of my bees working on their flow- 
ers. (By the way — any bees within a 
mile of me are my bees — according 
to my neighbors.) 

I kidded them and said, “Maybe they 
got better picking in their own back 
yard.” 

I think that any apiarist with any 
extra ground would be wise to sow 
Argentina rape as a nectar source. It 
would even pay him to rent some at 10 
to 12 dollars an acre. Next year I am 
planning on placing my entire apiary 
(110 colonies) on about five acres of 
this plant and Ili wager a ton of honey 
that with any yield at all my bees won't 
leave my property as long as this plant 
is in bloom. 

I used a cyclone broadcaster and 
disked it in, sowing a good 10 pounds 
to the acre. 





Notch in Excluder 
to Let Out Drones 


DR. RICHARD TAYLOR 
West Barrington, R. I. 


F A QUEEN excluder is put on at the 

same time as the first super, bees are 
apt to store honey below it, causing 
congestion, resulting in swarms. If the 
excluder is put on later, all the drones 
above it, including those not yet hatch- 
ed from eggs, are hopelessly trapped, 
clog the excluder and, as they die, they 
are plastered by the hundreds with 
propolis, creating an intolerable mess. 
Solution: With saw and screwdriver or 
pocket knife, cut a notch in the upper 
front edge of the excluder, as a drone 
escape. A dozen excluders can be 
notched in a few minutes. No drone 
will ever be found wedged in the wires 
of one of these excluders, and the queen 
cannot enter supers by the notch, for 
she would have to go outside the hive 
to do so. And in the fall, every hive 
will be found to have its food chamber 
below the excluder crammed with au- 
tumn honey for wnter stores. 
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My 
Experience 
Selling 
Comb 
Honey 


RODUCING SECTION comb hon- 

ey is a most pleasant, rewarding ac- 
tivity as the requisites for producing 
a picture package will challenge the 
abilities of the most skillful beeman. 
The techniques and hazards have been 
very ably described many times in the 
pages of Gleanings by some of the 
truly called master beekeepers. 

Selling section comb honey is one 
big headache. What are the factors 
that contribute to this headache? They 
are (1) breakage, (2) finger damage, 
(3) price cutting and (4) unfamiliarity 
with the product in metropolitan areas. 

If you happen to visit a super market 
very early in the day you will marvel 
at the speed of the clerks who are busy 
replenishing the shelves. They very 
seldom drop anything because of their 
sure, firm grip. This doesn’t do my 
comb honey any good because the 
polyethylene wrapper provides little 
protection against such handling. Why 
is my honey wrapped this way? Be- 
cause I have gone to a deal of trouble 
to make my comb honey clean and 
beautiful and I want to stimulate the 
consumer into making an_ impulse 
purchase. 

One thing that will kill a sale is a 
damaged, leaking section. Add to the 
damage of the very busy stock clerk the 
finger damage of delinquent children 
and the idly curious who don’t intend 
to buy or don’t know what the product 
is. This factor alone disgusts many 
store managers to the point where they 
will not consent to stocking the least 
amount of comb honey. 
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HOWARD J. ROCK 
Dale, Wisconsin 


All the damaged sections that I re- 
place originate in city stores. It is very 
rare to find any damage in a country 
store. I have sold thousands of sections 
to one particular country store with 
never a replacement. Conversely, I 
have one super market situated in a 
paper mill town, which is, by the way, 
my best outlet, where I must replace 
five or six sections every two weeks. 
There is no money in running these 
sections through the melter when one 
considers cost of the section, the wrap- 
per, the labor and the expense of de- 
livering. It means expensive liquid 
honey, to say the least. 

Window Carton Reduces Damage 

The use of a good strong window 
carton greatly minimizes the damage 
problem but not entirely. Mischievous 
kids can still ruin a section and on at 
least one occasion the stock room crew 
was limited for space so they piled 
about 20 cases of canned beans on two 
cases of my honey. One can imagine 
the sticky mess. In order to hold the 
store’s patronage I stood half the loss, 
after an angry exchange with the man- 
ager. He promised that it wouldn’t 
happen again. 

If a relatively small volume comb 
honey producer could obtain his own 
unique window carton one of the big- 
gest objections to its use would be 
avoided. When one uses a window 
carton that everybody and his cousin 
is also using, the fanciest comb honey 
imaginable may become confused with 
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ERHAPS YOU HAVE never met a_ friar who is also a beekeeper. Many Creator. 
Franciscan Friar who wears a brown of you who are members of the Glean- His fi 
robe, girds himself with a white cord ings in Bee Culture family, have writ- lano, sai 
and treads with sandaled feet. More ten and told me about yourselves and tion knet 
so, you probably have never seen a your favorite work and hobby — bee- at work. 
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keeping. I have enjoyed meeting you 
on Gleanings’ pages, and now I would 
like to tell you the simple story of my- 
self — a friar who became a beekeeper. 

Here at St. Anthony Friary, located 
in central Wisconsin, we keep several 
colonies. Our trees, garden and new 
apple orchard get well pollinated. And 
of course, hungry friars have no trou- 
ble downing fresh home-made bread 
covered with clear golden honey at 
breakfast. Getting rid of the season’s 
crop is no problem, as each one of our 
60 member community consumes over 
10 pounds of honey in a year. Also 
Brother Cook uses honey to make his 
soft whole wheat bread. 

The individual friar stays at this fri- 
ary only four years, during which time 
he studies Theology in preparing for 
the Catholic priesthood. Therefore, 
every four years we need a new bee- 
keeper. Friar Josaphat was to leave 
soon, so I told him that I would like 
to take care of the bees. 

This was back in the winter of 1959. 
I did not get a very cheerful greeting 
the first time I accompani@ Friar Jo- 
saphat to the hives in spring. We found 
that two of our three colonies had died 
during that severe winter. 

We immediately ordered three pack- 
ages of bees, and when they arrived I 
helped put them into their new homes. 
From that day on I became an avid 
beekeeper. Like all of you, I like to 
work, experiment, and almost play with 
them. 

It is not hard for a friar to like these 
little creatures. Franciscan Friars have 
always been noted for their special 
love and interest in everything that 
God created. This special love for 
nature is a legacy to us, handed down 
to each friar by our founder. St. Fran- 
cis of Assisi, who lived more than 700 
years ago. 

St. Francis surely must have loved 
those Italian bees in sunny Italy. No 
doubt he called them “Sister Honey 
Bees”. They too, belonged to the one 
great family of God. In the bees St. 
Francis must have marveled at the 
wisdom, power, and goodness of the 
Creator. 

His first biographer, Thomas of Ce- 
lano, said that his wonder and admira- 
tion knew no bounds when he saw bees 
at work. They were to him the reflec- 
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tion of the Infinite Wisdom. Their re- 
markable keenness and artistic struc- 
ture carried him away to loud praise 
of the Lord. During the winter he had 
honey and the best wine placed in their 
hives, that they might not suffer from 
the cold. 

Yes, St. Francis has taught me to 
truly love my job of beekeeping. He 
has taught me that the more I can 
know about my bees, the more I can 
know and love our Creator. 


It wasn’t long before I searched our 
library for bee literature. To my sat- 
isfaction I found several classical 
works, Root’s “ABC and XYZ of Bee 
Culture” and Dadant’s “The Hive and 
the Honeybee.” I soon learned that 
keeping bees, like anything else, is im- 
possible without knowing the principles. 
“The Hive and the Honeybee” helped 
me to get a general and related picture 
of beekeeping, whereas the “ABC” was 
excellent to fill in the details and ans- 
wer remaining questions. 

Reading the monthly bee magazines 
helps me to keep up with the latest 
in the science of beekeeving and keeps 
me acquainted with other beekeepers 
and their problems and difficulties. 

I Start with Package Bees 

The first spring and summer was a 
real thrill for me. The first was spe- 
cial because each phase was new. | 
watched the package hives develop and 
meanwhile waited as patiently as pos- 
sible for the first sign of surplus hon- 
ey. It took our package hives a good 
12 weeks from May first to develop 
into efficient colonies, so they missed 
a good part of our honey fiow. Yet the 
results at the end of that year were 
fairly good. We averaged 120 pounds 
per colony from our four hives and 
we also increased by two. 

After experiencing the thrill of the 
first honey flow, I couldn’t wait ’till 
the next. Winter seemed so long. Then 
one fine day in April I took a walk 
out to the hives. Worker bees were 
streaming into the entrance heavily 
loaded with rich yellow pollen from 
the pussy willows. I was happy as I 
realized another year was underway! 

This past spring was the most won- 
derful in my life. Beekeeping taught 
me to open my eyes and see all the 
beautiful things around me. For the 
first time I saw the delicate yellow 
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flower of the maple and the many in- 
teresting varieties of willow trees and 
bushes. Yes, I even began to like the 
common yellow dandelion. During 
summer white clover and alfalfa fields 
never smelled so sweet. I noticed for 
the first time the many types of wild 
flowers that grow here in Marathon. I 
watched the bees work the luscious 
sumacs and observed how they got 
their tiny legs caught on the milkweed 
blossom. It was also quite an experi- 
ence to lick a sweet milkweed flower 
that was dripping with nectar. 
Two Queen Plan 

During the previous fall I had sent 
in for C. L. Farrar’s bulletin on the 
“Two Queen Colony Management”. So 
this year Friar Evarist, my new helper, 
and I set up our colonies according to 
this method. We were thankful we did. 
The first thing we noticed was that a 
colony we had started with two three 
pound packages was storing away sur- 
plus honey already on June 20th. 
Therefore, we had a strong colony 
four weeks earlier than the previous 
year using the package bees. We aver- 


aged over 300 pounds per colony, ex- 
tracting 980 pounds from our three 
double queen colonies. God had in- 
deed blessed us. Using this system 
avoided all trouble in preparing the 
colonies for winter. We know that we 
have left from 100 to 150 pounds of 
honey on each stand for winter use. 
Now that they were reduced back to 
the single queen system for over-winter, 
each queen has double the pollen sup- 
ply. In a certain sense, fall is a sad 
time for a beekeeper as he packs away 
the colonies for the long winter. But 
guess what, I can’t help using this time 
to make big plans for next year. 

Now you have met a Friar beekeep- 
er, who, like you, cannot escape the 
thrill of working with bees. Soon [ 
will leave this work as my ordination 
day is drawing near. But I think that 
I will be a better Franciscan and priest 
because I have had beekeeping as a 
hobby. I hope too that I will be able 
to help other people know and love 
God better, for Holy Scripture says, 
“Go to the honeybee and learn wis- 
dom!” 











Many of our thousands 
of readers wish they knew 
how to buy from you. The 
most inexpensive way to let 
them know is to advertise in 
Gleanings. For over 85 years 
Gleanings has been taking 
the work out of selling. 

Be sure your “selling 
story’ is in the next issue. 
Send for an advertiser's rate 
card today. 





Gleanings in Bee Culture 
Medina, Ohio 





| Hey! ... Need New Customers? | 
Try an ad in GLEANINGS 


The Bee Magazine With The Largest Circulation 
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The Entomological Society 


Meetings in Atlantic City 
pre THE TURN of the century 

there have been many improvements 
in beekeeping. Better methods of re- 
moving, transporting, uncapping, ex- 
tracting, and preparing honey for mar- 
ket have been developed. Research on 
honey has provided information con- 
cerning the manner in which it should 
be processed. The Dyce process for 
granulating honey has provided an ad- 
ditional market and has improved the 
finely granulated pack. 

Our major problem has been the 
honeybee itself. Much of the informa- 
tion written by Dr. C. C. Miller and 
George Demuth and others over 40 
years ago is still as valid as the day it 
was written. Researchers working with 
cows, chickens, sheep and practically 
all other animals of agricultural signifi- 
cance have made major changes in the 


animals themselves through breeding 
programs. The honeybee remains the 
same 


The number of geneticists working on 
the honeybee can be counted on one 
hand. The number of studies concern 
ing foraging distribution of bees in the 
field are limited. 
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Research 
Review 


DR. ROGER A. MORSE 
Research Editor of Gleanings 

and Ass’t. Prof. of Apiculture 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


It has been known for some time that 
social insects such as termites, ants, 
wasps, and bees have certain things in 
common. Since the war, theories con- 
cerning how these social insects func- 
tion have slowly evolved. It is now ap- 
parent that there are forms of chemical 
communication between the members 
of social insect colonies. 

A series of papers given at the recent 
meetings of the Entomological Society 
of America at Atlantic City were de- 
veted to social insects and the ways in 
which they function. It may be a few 
years before any real profit will be 
reaped from this type of research but 
good progress is being made. The topics 
discussed included such items as the 
“division of labor in ants,” “communi- 
cation in social bees,” (including bees 
other than the honeybee) and “queen 
production and recognition in ants.” 

At a preliminary business meeting it 
was decided that a symposium on pher- 
omones would be featured at the meet- 
ings he!d in Miami, Florida next year. 
A pheromone is to a bee what a hor- 
mone is to a mammal. It’s now known 
that bees do secrete materials which 
influence other bees in the colony and 
if we can determine what these materi- 
als are and how they function, some 
major improvements and _ changes 
should be possible. One of these ma- 
terials is “queen substance” about which 
much is being written in the beekeeping 
press. Queen substance has been deter- 
mined chemically and synthesized in 
England. Small amounts have been re- 
ceived in this country for testing next 
summer. 

Dr. T.S.K. Johannson of Queens Col- 
lege was elected Chairman of the api- 
culture subsection of the Entomological 
Society of America and Dr. Norman E. 
Gary of Cornell University was elected 


Secretary 
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Mrs. S. K. Hampton, left, of Salt Lake City, Utah, a member 
of the Utah Honey Association, presenting Utah honey to 
Mrs. Cecil G. Sumner, right, Director of Phi Chi Theta Busi- Omaha (¢ 
ness Womens’ Sorority. Ten cases of the Utah honey were first of | 
given to Mrs. Sumner to take to the National Business Wo- 
mens’ Sorority Convention to be placed on the banquet 
tables at the fashionable Coronado Hote! in St. Louis, Mo. 


, The Sout 
This is the apiary of Joe Wakin of Middiesboro, Ky. Joe, a conscientious hobby beekeeper, is annual b 
pioneering his area in newer methods of beekeeping. 














Miss Elaine Prather of 
Obion County, Tennes- 
see, is crowned Tennes- 
see 1961 Honey Queen, 
by Governor Buford El- 
lington Miss Prather 
will represent Tennes- 
see and compete for 
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honey to National honors at the 


eta Busi- Omaha Convention the 
ney were first of February. 
ness Wo- 
banquet 
Ouis, Mo. 
The Southern Conference members enjoy fellowship together during their 
eeper, is annual banquet November 15, at the Patten Hotel, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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Omaha — Here We Come 


HE NATIONAL BEEKEEPERS’ FEDERATION meeting to be held in Oma- 

ha, Nebraska, at the Hotel Paxton, January 30—February 3, 1961, should 
draw a goodly attendance from over the country, since the meeting place is a 
convenient focal point for travel from different areas. 

The excellent program (see pages 752-753 of the December 1960 Glean- 
ings) is being highlighted by outstanding speakers. Beekeepers and those affiliated 
with our industry cannot afford to pass up this meeting. 

It seems essential that beekeepers over the country should get together, 
at least once a year at a national meeting to discuss and solve problems that face 
our industry at present. 


And so, we will be seeing you at Omaha. 


What an Ad! 


HEN A COPY OF THE almost full page advertisement of HONEY appear- 
ing in the November 10 issue of the New York Times came through our office, 
one of our men commented, “What an Ad!” 

Our hats are off to Abraham and Straus, Brooklyn, N. Y. for this splendid 
advertisement which features 30 imported honeys and 50 domestic honeys coming 
from Austria to Australia, Sweden to South America, Connecticut to California, 
and Maryland to Maine. 

This surely should make readers of the Times more honey conscious. Then 
too, it is extremely educational in that many people seem to carry the idea that 
all honeys are practically the same and have a scant knowledge of the large num- 
ber of nectar plants in various parts of the world. 

Our industry needs more honey advertisements of this kind. 


Differences in Apiary Locations 
E TALKED WITH a commercial beekeeper a few days ago about finding de- 
sirable locations for bees, where the owner could be reasonably sure of secur- 
ing surplus honey. This beekeeper mentioned one of his best locations where he 
kept a moderate sized apiary which did not appear to be promising for securing 
surplus honey but proved to be his best location. He increased the size of the 
apiary each year and still the per colony average of surplus honey secured con- 
tinued about the same. 
We have had similar experiences during the years. In some instances, 
what appeared to be the least desirable apiary location turned out to be the best 
and in other instances what seemed to be the best location proved to be the worst. 
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One of the essential requirements for securing a crop of honey is to have 
the bees in a location where honey and pollen plants are plentiful. A constant 
source of pollen during the entire season is very necessary for colony build-up, 
especially during the spring of the year. Apiaries near a river or creek are likely 
to collect more pollen than apiaries some distance from a river. Early pollen 
bearing plants are usually found near water. Then too, it is important that bees 
be located near water so they can collect it as needed in their hives. Bees that 
have to fly long distances for water use up a considerable amout of energy that 
might otherwise be devoted to carrying in nectar and pollen. 

In choosing desirable outapiary locations, beekeepers should try them out 
with a small or moderate number of colonies, then if the locations are found 
desirable, more bees can be moved in. 





Beekeeping Needs Bookkeeping 
HERE MAY BE a few businessmen who do not maintain an intricate method 
of bookkeeping who seem to make some profit and remain in business. There 
are others who use a so-called up-to-date method of bookkeeping who apparently 
lose money and perhap fail in business. Failure may be due to faulty methods of 
transacting their business. Every beekeeper who depends on his bees for a liveli- 
hood should employ some simple but efficient method of bookkeeping. 
In the first place, he should have an inventory of the number of colonies 


a of bees and beekeeping equipment. An exact inventory of the number of hives in 
lace is a each apiary is important, especially if a few of the hives should be stolen. It is, 

in fact, an advantage, in our opinion, to have a photograph of each outapiary so 
0 Glean- the beekeeper can compare the photograph with the apiary, in the event that some 


affiliated hives of bees are stolen. 
The amount of labor expended should, of course, be tabulated, also the 
cash paid out to meet expenses, as well as cash taken in for goods sold. 








together, ieee : 

a face Determining the selling price of honey seems to be a problem with some 
beekeepers. Some beekeepers charge as much for their honey as the market will 
bear. In some instances honey is thrown on the market at ridiculously low prices. 
This disrupts the honey market generally. 

As a matter of fact the selling price should consist of three things, the cost 
of production, the cost of selling, and the margin of profit. If the beekeeper over- 
appear- looks the inclusion of margin of profit he may be doing business at a loss. 

ir office, The big problem is to keep the cost of production and selling down to the 
very minimum in order that the margin of profit may give the beekeeper a reason- 

splendid able return on his investment. 

; coming 

alifornia, : . ‘ — 3 
Migratory Beekeeping in British Columbia 

is. Then HEN WE HEAR the term “migratory beekeeping” we naturally think of such 

ion tent beekeeping in parts of the United States where a few commercial beekeepers 


transport some of their bees from North to South in the fall, then divide the colo- 
nies early in the spring and haul ihe divisions back to the North to build them up 
for honey production. It is interesting to know that a few commercial beekeepers 
in British Columbia are now practicing a similar method. 

The Peace River area of Northern British Columbia which is favorable for 
beekeeping is about 700 miles north of the Okanogan area in the south part of 


ge num- 


ding de- the province where the winters are comparatively mild. There is a five week dif- 
yf secur- ference in plant development between the lower mainland area and the Peace 
yhere he River area. A few commercial beekeepers in the Peace River area who gas their 
securing bees off in the fall are now hauling half of their colonies down to the Okanogan 
> of the area in the fall, to divide them in the spring during April, purchasing laying queens 
red con- from the South to give to the queenless divisions, then hauling the divisions up to 
the Peace River area. 

stances, The foregoing information is secured from the monthly organ “Bee-Wise” 
the best issued by the British Columbia Department of Agriculture at Vernon, British 
e worst. Columbia. 
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Live and Leam 


HIS IS A TOUGH time of the year 

for a beekeeper, especially if he lives 
in the North. It’s too late to do anything 
for his bees, and it is too early to do 
anything with them. So, all he can do 
is dream about the perfect season that 
is coming up, and what he is going to 
do to get a record crop. It would help 
a bit if he would dream about what he 
is going to do to dispose of it. 

I don’t know of anybody who could 
not sell his 1960 crop, unless he just 
sat back and waited for it to move 
itself. Even at that, the demand last 
summer was such that even he must 
have been getting calls for honey with- 
out any effort on his part. We can thank 
Dr. Jarvis for a lot of that interest 
Apparently it hurt some of the sugar 
refineries 

Several times in the past month or 
so I have read pieces in the paper about 
this or that organization coming out 
with an assertion that honey isn't any 
better than sugar water, maybe even 
not so good. Our competition even 
went so far as to get Uncle Sam after 
us for claiming things that weren't so 
They are forgiven, because we were 
stepping on their toes and they had a 
right to holler. 

My personal opinion, for what it is 
worth, is that we are not going to make 
any real gains by claiming honey to be 
a miracle drug, curing everything from 
ingrowing toenails to falling hair. Mind 
you, | am not saying that honey is not 


a healthful food, or that it is just an- 
other syrup substitute, or that any 
chemist can come up with a formula 


that can do anything that honey can do 
at half the price. What I mean is that 
honey is honey, and should be sold and 
marketed as such. Heaven only knows 
that it has enough virtues by itself that 
it is unnecessary to say that it is “as 
good as”. 

The price of honey in big lots today 
is a lot better than it was a number of 
years ago. But it could be still better, 
and demand could be greater if the 
industry were in a position to do some 
of the promotional work that even a 
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PROPOLIS PETE 


small corporation would do if it had a 
product to sell that wasn’t moving. 
There are exceptions. With the letter 
that accompanies this article to Glean- 
ings, I am enclosing two clippings from 
circulars received from mail order com- 
panies specializing in fancy foods. One 
lists a gift package of four half-pound 
jars, one each of clover, buckwheat, 
“wildflower” (meaning that they didn’t 
know what it was) and cranberry. The 


price? Only $2.95 postpaid, which 
works out to $1.47'2 per pound. The 
other clipping advertised holly honey 


in a BIG half-pound plastic squeeze 
bottle for only $1.50 by regular mail, 
or $2.00 by air mail. This works out 
to $3.00 a pound if you can wait for a 
couple of days, or $4.00 a pound if 
you are in a hurry. 

It is quite obvious that everybody 
can't sell their honey at such prices. 
It is just as obvious that honey can be 
sold at better prices if the seller has 
the imagination and business ability to 
take advantage of what can be cal!ed 
the romance of honey production. 
Not everybody is interested in bees, but 
on the other hand, a lot of people who 
don’t know a honeybee from a housefly 
will come to the door and ask to buy 
because they have an idea that it is an 
exotic luxury. Really that is one of 
the reasons why I sell most of my hon- 
ey from roadside stands. It was getting 
so that I couldn’t get anything done 
around here, because when I advertised 
that I had local honey for sale, people 
would come in and expect a tour of the 
apiary and an hour's lecture on the 
romance of the honeybee for the price 
of a pound of honey. More often than 
not they would come back for more 
after sampling it, but every once in a 
while I have had people come in, spend 
an hour or so and then depart without 
even buying the pound jar. 

When I get started on this subject, 
I could go on for hours, but this is the 
end of the page. Honey can and will 
take its proper place in the market on- 
ly when the beekeepers, bottlers, dis 
tributors and retailers start doing some- 
thing about it. That means all of us. 
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Let’s Talk 
About 


DR. HARVEY B. LOVELL 
University of Louisville, 
Louisville, Ky. 


Antelope brush (Purshis_tridentata).—Photo 
courtesy of Wm. P. Nye, Utah State College, 
Logan, Utah 


I received the photograph from William 
P. Nye, Apicultural Entomologist, 
Utah State College, at Logan. He wrote 
“Last spring I took some pictures of 
antelope brush, commonly called bitter 
brush. This shrub grows on our dry 
mountain slopes and blooms during 
May and early June. It furnishes an 
abundance of pollen and some nectar, 
both of which the bees gather in large 
quantities. These blossoms are pale 
cream-colored and the pollen is a yel- 
lowish orange. The photograph shows 
a Close-up of an individual flower. In 
the near future I hope to be able to 
send you a photograph of mountain 
mahogany.” 

According to J. S. Kovlo of Hermis- 
ton, Oregon, as quoted ‘by Peilett 
(1947) “the honey is dark and strong.” 
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HONEY PLANTS 


A beekeeper in British Honduras 
asks for information on the black man- 
grove as a honey producer. He adds 
that it is common in his locality 

There are three species of mangrove 
in Florida, the red mangrove, which 
forms dense thickets in shallow bays 
of the ocean, which is of no value to 
beekeepers. The white mangrove is of 
some value for honey but not very 
abundant. The black mangrove (Avi- 
cenna nitida) is one of the leading hon- 
ey plants of south Florida. It grows 
around the edge of the ocean from New 
Smyrna on the east coast to Tampa Bay 
on the west coast. The heavy freezes 
of December, 1894 and January 1895 
destroyed most of the black mangroves 
except in the southern tiv of Florida. 

Hart extracted 41,000 pounds from 
116 hives, an average of 353 pounds 
in 1894. After the freeze, black man- 
grove has been gradually extending i's 
range up both coasts of Florida. 

Robert Foster, a former state inspec- 
tor, told me that the honey is thin, 
granulates with a fine grain, and is al- 
most white or extra light amber. Some- 
times it is a little salty, but Foster him- 
self said he liked it. 

Woodrow Widden of Titusville, 
wrote me that black mangrove blooms 
from June 15th to July 30th. The 
honey is light colored but thin with a 
slightly salty flavor, but a_ pleasant 
odor. The crop fails about every other 
year. He sold his honey to a Florida 
cooperative and got the same price he 
did for his other honey. His largest 
surplus is 200 pounds, but his average 
is only 50 to 60 pounds. 

The black mangrove grows along the 
shores of southern Florida. It grows a 
little back from the water rather than 
in it, as in the case of the red man- 
grove. Since the big freeze of 1894-95, 
the black mangrove gradually returned 
to its former range and is again an 


(Continued on page 57) 
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Build It Yourself 
Capping Melter 


RICHARD TAYLOR 
West Barrington, R. I. 


ON’T LET cappings accumulate 

from one season to the next; they 
just get moldy or infested. A suitable 
method for rendering them if you do 
not have a regular cappings melter is 
as follows: Cut the top from a 60 
pound can. About three inches from 
the top of the can, bore a hole and 
solder a piece of brass or copper pipe 
over it for a spout. Now fasten a piece 
of hose or pipe vertically to the inner 
side of the can so that one end is near 
the bottom. Into the other end, which 
should be a few inches above the top of 
the can, push a funnel. Put in a few 


A 


Ce 

















a. Spout, b. Funnel, c. Melted wax, d. Water. 


inches of water and bring to a boil. 
As water boils, add cappings. When 
cappings are all melted you will have a 
layer of melted wax floating on water. 
Turn off the heat and pour warm water 
slowly into the funnel. As the water 
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enters the can, at the bottom, the mol- 
ten wax rises to the spout and runs out, 
beautifully clear, any impurities having 
settled to the bottom. Stiff milk car- 
tons or paper cups may be used for 
wax molds. 
CAUTION: DO 
MOLTEN WAX BOIL 
CATCH FIRE. 
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The Bucks that 
Didn't Get Away 










ANTON J. NACHBAUR, JR. 
Salinas, California 
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Honey Bran Muffins remain an all-time favorite in the Nielsen househoid. 


Don't Be Afraid To 


MRS. BENJ. NIELSEN 
Aurora, Nebraska 


E WHO ARE so accustomed to 

cooking with honey and working 
it into our menus know so well how to 
proceed and what delightful things re- 
sult that we are apt to forget the begin- 
ner in this field. 

One of the first ways we used honey 
was in luscious muffins and they have 
remained an all time favorite in the 
Nielsen household. ‘Fraid of tunnels 
in your muffins, Mrs. Cook? Here is 
the secret of avoiding those: when ad- 
ding dry ingredients, stir only until 
combined—not one beat more! Now 
go ahead and enjoy these golden brown 
aromatic lovelies! Wasn't it easy? 

We save all aluminum foil baking 
pans for honey-way baked apples. Sure 
repeaters go like this: Wash and core 
similar size apples. Nielsens are partial 
to Jonathans, but use your favorite. 
Peel down about one inch at the top. 
Place in individual baking dishes. Stuff 
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Use Honey 


with gra‘ed pineapple, about | tea- 
spoon, butter (be generous) and honey, 
1 to 2 teaspoons or more, depending 
on how sweet you prefer. Dust with 
cinnamon and pour a little pineapple 
juice or water around apples in pans. 
Bake in moderate oven, 350°F. until 
tender. Um! 

Easy to make and grand to have on 
hand for bread, rolls, muffins, hot 
cakes and waffles are these toothsome 
honey butters. Honey butter is easy for 
small fry to manage without sticky 
drips! 

Happy beginnings to you! 

Heney Bran Muffins 

One cup whole bran cereal, % cup 
buttermilk or sour milk, 2 cup honey, 
1 egg, “% cup soft shortening, | cup 
sifted flour, | teasooon baking powder, 
Y% teaspoon baking soda and '2 tea- 
spoon salt. 

(Continued on page 57) 





















A Survey of 


American Honeys 


3. Identity of Honey Sugars '/ 
JONATHAN W. WHITE, JR. 


Eastern Regional Research Laberatory 


Eastern Utilization Research 


and Development Division 


Agricultural Research Service, United States Department of Agriculture 
Philadeiphia 18, Pennsylvania 


ONEY IS FIRST and foremost a 

carbohydrate material. Sugars make 
up 95-99.9 percent of the solids of hon- 
ey and their identity has been studied 
for many years. In our survey of the 
composition of American honeys we 
have given a great deal of care and 
attention to the accurate and precise 
deiermination of the amounts of the 
various sugars in the honey samples. 


New Methods for Sugar Analysis 
In the past ten years or so a quiet 


revolution has taken place in the field 
of analytical chemistry. New materials, 
new methods and new instruments have 
brought about better, more rapid and 
more accurate analyses of many kinds. 
Analysis of honey sugars is no excep- 
tion, and methods recently developed 
1 This is one in a series of articles describ- 
ing a large-scale study of the composition of 
honeys from over the United States. Com- 
plete data interpretation and conclusions will 
appear in a forthcoming Department of Agri- 
culture publication 


After separation by irrigation, the different sugars in honey are revealed on the chromato- 


graphic paper by a color reagent. 
—Courtesy of USDA. Phote by M. C. Audsiey. 


on a — 


Results are discussed by J. W. White and Mary Subers. 
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Maltos 
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Maltul 
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Number three in a 


series of ten articles on 


different honeys of America. 


for this purpose in our laboratory were 
used in our honey composition project. 
As a result of these improvements we 
now have new information helping 
clarify the complex picture of the sug- 
ars of honey. This new information is 
both qualitative - what kinds of sugars 
are present - and quantitative - measur- 
ing the amounts of the sugars. 
Kinds of Sugars 

Sugars may be grouped according to 
the size and complexity of their mole- 
cules. The groups of interest to us are 
three. These include the monosaccha- 
rides, or simple sugars. These are the 
individual “building blocks” of the 
more complex sugars, and are not fur- 
ther broken down without greatly 
changing their properties. Examples 
are dextrose and levulose, the predomi- 
nating sugars in honey. The disaccha- 
ride sugars are also of interest to us; 
they are somewhat more complex than 
the simple monosaccharide sugars, be- 
ing each made up of two such units. 
The kind of sugar and the type of link- 
age between them can differ, so that 
hundreds of disaccharides are possible. 


The best known disaccharides are su- 
crose (table sugar) and maltose. For 
our purposes, we consider all other 
more complex sugars together in one 
group, the higher sugars. These include 
trisaccharides, made up of three sugar 
units (such as melezitose) and even 
more complex sugars with four or more 
monosaccharide units. As the complex- 
ity of these saccharides increases they 
approach the structure of dextrins and 
starches. 
Sugars Found in Honey 

Honey was long thought to be main- 
ly levulose and dextrose, with some su- 
crose and dextrins. These were con- 
sidered to be poorly-defined complex 
sugars of high molecular weight. 

With the advent of new methods for 
analyzing and separating sugars, work- 
ers in Europe, in this country and in 
Japan have found many sugars in hon- 
ev and in some cases isolated and 
identified them by suitable physical and 
chemical methods. 

The table shows the names of the 
sugars and gives some other informa- 
tion about them. Many of these have 


Table 1. Sugars Identified in Honey 


Name 


Investigators 


Monosaccharides 


Levulose 
Dextrose 


Long known to occur 


Disaccharides 


Sucrose 
Maltose 
Isomaltose 


Turanose 
Maltulose 
Nigerose 

Kojibiose 


Long known to occur 
White and Hoban a/ 
Watanabe and Aso b/; 
White and Hoban 
White and Hoban 
White and Hoban 
White and Hoban 
Watanabe and Aso 


Higher Sugars 


Melezitose 
Erlose 
Kestose 
Raffinose 
Dextrantriose 


a/ Arch. Biochem. Biophys. 
b/ Nature 183, 1740 (1959) 
c/ Z. Physiol. Chem. 300, 188 (1955). 
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80, 386 (1959). 
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Reported by Gold- 
schmidt and Burkert c/ 
but not isolated or ade- 
quately identified. 
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As a check on the sugar analyses, Mary Subers places paper chromatograms in the cabinet for 


solvent irrigation.—Courtesy USDA. Photo by M. C. Audsley. 


been considered very rare; some have 
never been found in a natural product 
before, though made in the laboratory. 
Most of these sugars probabiy do 
not occur in nectar, but arise due to 
either enzymic action during the ripen- 
ing of honey or by chemical action in 
the concentrated, somewhat acid sugar 
mixture we know as honey, during 
storage 
Sugars in Various Types of Honey 
One of the questions we were con- 
cerned with in our analytical survey 
of American honeys was whether all 
honey contained the same sugars, es- 
pecially the minor sugars. or if possi- 
bly certain types of honey would have 


(Next month:- 





different kinds of sugars. To check 
this, we examined all sugar solutions 
we analyzed from all samples by the 
process of paper chromatography. This 
is a way to separate the individual sug- 
ars from each other and to spread them 
out On paper so they could be counted 
and compared. In all of the honey 
samples we analyzed, the same patterns 
of sugars were found. There were often 
differences in the relative amounts of 
the various sugars, but all honeys ap- 
peared to have ail of the sugars. This 
chromatographic check on the solutions 
we analyzed served also to assure us 
that our preliminary treatments of the 
samples were operating properly. 


Effect of crop year on com- 
position.) 
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JESSE O’BRIEN 
Morenci, Michigan 


SSIBLY YOU are an amateur with 
only a few colonies of bees and would 
like to increase the size of your apiary 
and at the same time get paid for your 
work. 

No doubt, there are in your neigh- 
borhood many colonies snugly en- 
sconced in trees too valuable to be cut, 
or in the sides of buildings where the 
removal of the siding would entail 
much work besides marring the appear- 
ance of the building. Or the colonies 
may be behind brick walls or chimneys. 

In many cases the bees are consider- 
ed a nuisance by the owner of the tree 
or building, but he hesitates to have 
them removed because of the damage 
to the tree or building. 

Here is a method whereby you can 
obtain another colony of bees, make a 
new friend, who likely will pay for the 
removal of the bees, and have a lot of 
fun accomplishing what to many people 
seems impossible. A _ potential source 
of infection is also removed in case dis- 
ease should ever be in your locality. 

Let us suppose the bees are in the 
side of a house. First of all be sure 
there is only one hole where the bees 
work in and out. It may take a lot of 
rags to stuff in cracks but this is a 
must. And after you are all set, be 
sure to go back for the next few days 
to see that there is no opening for the 
bees to use except the one you've left 
open. 

Next build a shelf on which a hive is 
placed with its entrance as close as you 
can get it to the opening where the 
bees are working. In this hive place a 
frame of brood in all stages, being sure 
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ow To Remove Bees 
From Inside a Wall 


As your reputation as a beekeeper 
grows you will no doubt be confront- 
ed with this problem, so be ready. 


that there are some freshly-laid eggs. 
Fill the empty space with drawn brood 
combs or sheets of foundation as need- 
ed. Place a Porter bee escape or a 
screen wire funnel over the opening 
where the bees are working out and in. 
This will allow them to fly out but will 
prevent their return. If you have se- 
lected a bright, warm day you will soon 
have quite a commotion with the bees 
returning from the fields frantically 
irying to get inside the house. Finding 
they cannot do so, they will be attract- 
ed to the frame of brood inside your 
hive, will find themselves queenless, 
and begin to draw out queen cells. 
Usually after a week I cut out all the 
queen cells and introduce a young lay- 
ing queen. This isn’t necessary, but it 
gives them a laving queen much soon- 
er than they otherwise would have. 

I leave the trap on the side of the 
house for five or six weeks or until no 
more bees are leaving the trap. When 
the trap is removed, the bees will enter 
their former home and remove the 
honey to your hive. The old queen in- 
side the house will not come out and 
moths will destroy the combs. Be sure 
to completely close the entrance to the 
house or another swarm will take up 
housekeeping in the same place being 
attracted by the odor of the combs. 

This last summer I removed my first 
hive from the side of a huge oak tree 
in which was a_ strong colony and 
placed a second hive there, thus obtain- 
ing two colonies. 

If anyone tries my method as given 
above, I'd like to hear his experiences. 


| This transferring should be attempted prefer- 
ably, at the beginning of a main honey flow.—Ed. | 
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The Importance 


of Good Combs 


of foundation makes the best combs and when is the 
best time to give the bees frames of foundation? This 
article will answer these questions and more. 


BEEKEEPER CAN hardly have a 

greater asset than an abundance of 
really good combs. Straight combs of 
worker cells, properly wired and built 
tight out to the sidebars and down to 
the bottom bar, are of immense value 
in obtaining good crops; it is worth 
while going to a lot of trouble to get 
good combs built out, and to keep them 
once one has them. 

It need not be said that combs should 


Emalways be built from full sheets of foun- 


dation; it is penny wise and pound fool- 
ish to “economize” as one sometimes 
sees it done, by cutting a sheet of foun- 
adation in half and allowing the bees to 
build the lower half all drone-comb! 
Frames should invariably be wired, un- 
less wired foundation is used, and we 
very strongly urge readers to use Monel 
tustless wire in preference to ordinary 
wire. The latter invariably rusts through 
and breaks sooner or later, while Monel 
wire is practically everlasting; we have 
plenty of combs wired with it 10 years 
and the wires seem as strong as 


It is somewhat doubtful whether anvy- 
thing is gained by using lightweight 
foundation. We have used 8, 9 and 10 
sheets of brood foundation to the 
pound. in our own apiaries; if one has 
several thousand frames to fill, it is 
father tempting to use a lighter foun- 
dation, and save perhaps several pounds 
by doing so, but we have found that we 
get better combs by using medium 
brood and we now use nothing else. 
One can get perfect combs by using 
lightweight foundation, but we believe 
that a higher percentage of really good 
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combs is obtained when medium brood 
is used. 

It is very difficult to get combs drawn 
out properly unless there is a honey 
flow, or the bees are being fed. Frames 
of foundation should not be left in the 
hive during a dearth of honey if possi- 
ble, as the bees are apt to gnaw the 
foundation along the wires or at the 
sides, and even though they may repair 
these ravages later, they usually do so 
by building drone cells. The best time 
to get good combs is undoubtedly dur- 
ing a heavy honey flow when the bees 
will immediately start to draw them out. 

To get combs built right down to the 
bottom bar, they should be drawn out 
in a super or upper brood chamber; 
bees very seldom build combs right 
down to the bottom bar in the lower 
brood box. If possible it is better to 
have the combs built out in an upper 
brood box and to allow the bees to rear 
some brood in them; this toughens the 
combs and they are then much less like- 
ly to break during transit or extracting. 

At the spring examination, it is often 
found that the combs at the outsides 
of the brood chamber are moldy. Pro- 
vided that they are not badly mildewed 
the bees will clean them up later, but 
if they are in a very bad condition it is 
better to remove them and replace them 
with some clean bright combs. Very 
moldy combs are usually torn right 
down by the bees, who then build large 
patches of drone comb instead. The 
same applies to combs containing pol- 
len which has gone moldy and hard; if 
there is not too much of it, the bees 

(Continued on page 59) 
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74 report ou the 
American Bee Breeders 
Association Meeting 


EMBERS OF THE American Bee 

Breeders’ Association, meeting at 
the Hotel Lamar, Meridian, Mississippi, 
on November 21, unanimously passed 
a resolution to continue supporting the 
Check-Off Plan during 1961 at the rate 
of two-thirds of one percent of gross 
package and queen sales. Other sub- 
jects discussed included Nosema re- 
search, package cage standardization, 
and marketing conditions for the com- 
ing season. 

Several members of ABBA pledged 
support to the Check-Off Plan during 
1960, and will contribute a percentage 
of their 1960 gross sales. Since the plan 
was devised and put into operation very 
rapidly, many breeders had not time to 
participate during the first year. En- 
rollment is expected to increase con- 
siderably for 1961. Shippers partici- 
pating are furnished with a_ rubber 
stamp with which to mark invoices to 
their customers, or to mark the pack- 
ages themselves. The stamp consists 
of the ABBA emblem circumscribed 
with the words “Check-Off Plan Par- 
ticipation—1961.” Recipients of pack- 
ages and queens can determine whether 
their supplier is participating by look- 
ing for the emblem on packages, in- 
voices, or correspondence. 

Information on Nosema research was 
furnished by N. C. Jensen of Macon, 
Mississippi, and W. W. Wicht of Hat- 
tiesburg, Mississippi. Mississippi State 
College apiculturists have been contin- 
uously experimenting with drugs used 
to prevent the incidence of this disease, 
but have not yet been able to determine 
proper dosages of drugs. Cost of drugs 
used in treatment is apparently pro- 
hibitive for present commercial use, 
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GARNETT PUETT 
Hahira, Georgia 


and it is certain that feeding in the 
South is useless unless feeding is con- 
tinued when packages are installed in 
the North. 

Louis Harbin, Mobile, Alabama, led 
a discussion of various problems in- 
volved in standardizing package ship- 
ping cages. Harbin is chairman of the 
ABBA committee which is studying the 
possibility of a standard cage size and 
shape. This problem is of particular 
interest to shippers who load trucks, 
for many customers use cages from 
more than one source and the cages 
may be mixed on a load, causing pack- 
ing difficulties. It was generally con- 
ceded that a switch to a standard cage 
would be a slow process, possibly never 
completely effected, but Harbin’s com- 
mittee was instructed to continue to 
work for another year. 

Dr. Warren Whitcomb, director of 
the Southern Bee Culture Laboratory 
at Baton Rouge, Louisiana, reported on 
activities in queen rearing research at 
the Laboratory and introduced Dr. Otto 
Mackenson and Mr. Steve Tabor, both 
of the laboratory staff. 

Dr. Mackenson discussed methods of 
avoiding lethal aleles in queen rearing, 
such as the regular introduction of new 
drone sources. He also described the 
symptoms of Septicemia, a disease of 
adult bees which is seldom noticed but 
which can become serious. 

Steve Tabor discussed his experi- 
ments with the preservation of drone 
semen, which can be used as a tool by 
which new stocks may be imported into 
this country from abroad. Tabor re- 
ported successful inseminations with 


(Continued on page 63) 
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Beekeepers 


M. J. DEYELL 


ERE WE ARE. on the threshold 

of 1961. We do not know what is 
ahead of us and it is just as well we 
don’t. We live one day at a time. We 
should try to develop a philosophy of 
life that makes each day an adventure 
in living. 

This philosophy may be applied to 
beekeeping. We may look forward to a 
honey crop and be disappointed. On 
the other hand, we may not look for- 
ward to a large crop and perhaps secure 
an unusually good one. And so it goes. 
This past season in some sections of 
the country was quite favorable for 
honey production; in other areas, not 
so good. The honey crop throughout 
the United States was a little larger 
than it was in 1959. The estima‘ed 
number of colonies of bees in 1960 was 
5,403,000. It would be interesting to 
know how many beekeepers there are 
in the U. S. but present statistics do 
not reveal this information. 

There may be said to be three classes 
of beekeepers, hobby beekeepevs, back 
lot or side-line beekeepers and com- 
mercial beekeepers. 

Small Beekeepers Important 


One thing in favor of this class of 


beekeepers is that they render a service 
to the community in which they live 
because their bees help to pollinate 
fruits, vegetables and legumes within 
flying distance of their bees. If once 
in awhile a hobby beekeeper does not 
secure much surplus, he can be sure 
that his bees are rendering a worth- 
while service to agriculture. 

The average beekeeper may fail to 
realize the importance of honeybees. 
Many people engaged in agriculture are 
just now beginning to realize the im- 
portance of bees to our economy. 
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Peace and quiet reign supreme in this apiary. 
—Photo by G. A. Pauli, Pueblo, Colorado. 
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I quote from bulletin E-584 entitled, 
‘The Dependence of Agriculture on the 
Beekeeping Industry”: 

“The principal role of the honeybee 
is not in the production of honey and 
beeswax as is commonly supposed but 
in the pollination of agriculture crops 
for the production of seed and fruit. 
Without insects to effect pollination, 
many species of plants would not set 
produce fruit no matter how 
well they are cultivated, fertilized and 
protected from diseases and pests. 

The 


perative 


seed or 


fertilization of flowers is so 
that beekeeping must be car- 
ried on to maintain a profitable agri- 
Owing to conditions brought 
out by the recent war. of which in- 
creased acreage of insect pollinated 
eed crops is but one, safeguarding the 
beekeeping industry has become doubly 
urgent. Beekeeping can be mastered 
through years of experience. It 
cannot be learned as a trade is learned 
and there is no floating population of 


culture 
th 


only 


persons seeking employment in_ bee- 
keeping. The fact that bees have a 
propensity tor stinging discourages 


iny people from keeping them and 
only certain individuals possess the 

oper temperament to be beekeepers. 
it many become necessary to subsidize 
ihe keeping of bees, since there is no 
practical substitute for honeybees in 
the transfer of pollen from flower to 
tlower or from plant to plant.” 
More about the Hobby Beekeeper 

Some people who start keeping bees 

i side line or hobby develop their 
into a vocation. This is as it 
‘ould be. Some who become interest- 
ed in bees imagine that they can launch 
out into the business on a large scale 
and be successful. Beekeeping is not 
learned in a day or vear. It is entirely 
possible. however, to acquire within a 
reasonable length of time a working 
knowledge of the principles that under- 
he success in beekeeping, and then to 
these principles to the business 
to be successful. 


hobbies 


ppl 
in order 
the Best Way to Learn Beekeeping 
Obviously one should read reliable 
bee books and bee journals. It is also 
well to associate with beekeepers when- 
ever possible Attend beekeepers’ 
meetings — county, state and national 
is Often as possible. Listen to talks 
Talk with beekeepers. If you 


eiven 


do not understand all that the speakers 
are altempting to say, do not hesitate 
to ask questions. Quite often speakers 
talk over the heads of beginners. This 
is unfortunate. Those appearing on 
beekeeping programs should remember 
that there are beginners in the audience 
who do not understand the ordinary 
terminology applied to bees and bee- 
keeping practices. For example, when 
a speaker mentions foundation he 
should always say comb foundation. 
If he doesn’t the beginner may think 
that foundation is something to put 
underneath a hive to hold it up. 

I have related this experience in a 
previous talk but it is worth mentioning 
again. A young chap interested in 
bees attended one of the Ohio State 
winter bee meetings. He sat on the 
front seat drinking in every word of a 
talk on package bees. At the conclu- 
sion of the talk the young chap raised 
his hand to ask a question, namely, 
“What is the difference between a pack- 
age bee and a regular bee”? Some of 
the audience smiled but the speaker 
took time to answer the question. 

For the benefit of beginners I should 
like to suggest that you pay attention 
to those who have made good in bee- 
keeping and especially those who make 
their living from bees. Some inexperi- 
enced beekeepers may have some fine- 
spun theories about beekeeping but may 
not actually know much about the busi- 
ness. On the other hand, most com- 
mercial beekeepers who depend wholly 
on bees for a livelihood and are mak- 
ing good in the business, can actually 
be relied upon for some beekeeping 
information. 

When to Start Beekeeping 

When full colonies of bees are pur- 
chased in hives, they can be secured at 
any season of the year but preferably 
in the spring. When purchasing full 
colonies on combs it is extremely im- 
portant that the buyer demand a certif- 
icate of apiary inspection issued by an 
authorized State Bee Inspector, show- 
ing the bees to be apparently free from 
disease. Bees are sometimes offered at 
public sales. If colonies purchased 
should have AFB this is one good way 
to spread disease. 

Start with Package Bees 

At present the majority of beginners 

start with packages of bees. The average 
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Bees in packing cases owned by Huber G 


package consists of three pounds with 
a laying queen in a shipping cage with 
wire screen sides, containing a can of 
sugar syrup so arranged that the bees 
can have access to the food‘en route 
A package of bees is somewhat com- 
parable to a swarm, except that a swarm 
consists of the older bees with the old 
queen, whereas a package of 
made up mainly of young bees with a 
young laying queen. Theoretically. a 
package of bees should be better than 
a swarm of bees. However. a large 
swarm of bees that issues from the hive 
quite early in the season will build up 
rapidly and store a good crop of honey 
when put into a hive. provided the sea 
son is favorable for nectar secretion. 


bees is 


Beekeepers who start with packages 
should aim to have the bees arrive at 
the beginning of the fruit bloom and 
dandelion honey flow At this time 
bees will store some nectar from these 
sources and will collect pollen. It is 
necessary, however. to feed the package 
of bees some sugar syrup until nectar 
is available in quantity 

When packages are installed early in 
the season — about the latter part of 
April or early May in this latitude -— 
with the right kind of management 
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Burke, Omemee, Ontario.—Photo by his son Robert. 


packages should be developed into col- 
onies that will store a crop of honey 
the same season. This means that the 
beekeeper can secure returns on_ his 
investment the same season. When 
packages are put into hives too late in 
the season they may build up on the 
honey flow instead of for it. At least, 
the colonies should be in good shape 
for winter. 
Where to Keep Bees 

Obviously bees should be kept in a 
location where there is an abundance 
of nectar and pollen plants with water 
within easy flying distance. Bees have 
been and are being kept in back lots of 
towns and cities. In some instances 
they are kept on flat roofs or tall butld- 
ings, as for example, the bees kept by 
the advertising man on the 15. story 
terrace of the Rockerfeller Building in 
New York City. Occasionally bees are 
kept in a dwelling house. with the en- 
trance of the hive facing out through a 
window. We even hear of bees being 


kept in attics. The objection to this 


location is that an attic is likely to be- 
come quite hot during the summer 
months. Bees kept in attics should 


have the entrance of the hive tunneled 
(Continued on page 61) 
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MINNESOTA 
Southern Beekeepers’ Association 
Janesville, Minnesota 
January 8, 1961 
The Southern Minnesota Beekeepers’ 
Association will meet Sunday, January 
8. 1961 at 2:30 P.M. at Janesville, 
Minnesota. Lyon Bros. of Anthon, 
lowa will speak on “Package Bees”. 
—Harry Stewart, Sec. 


BEEKEEPING PROGRAM 
FARM AND HOME WEEK 
University of Minnesota 
St. Paul, Minnesota 
January 17-20, 1961 


TUESDAY, JANUARY 17, 1961 
Room 307 Coffey Hall 
P.M 


1:30 Getting acquainted with the bees 
- H. Haydak 

2:30 Beginners’ equipment and assembly 
C. D. Floyd 

3:30 Questions and discussion 
M. H. Haydak, C. D. Floyd 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 18 

A.M 

9:00 Honeybees—their individual and com- 
munity life—M. H. Haydak 

10:00 Installation of packages and beekeep- 
ing pract Cc. D. Floyd 

P.M 

1:30 The state and the beekeeper—D. M. Coe 


2:30 Honey in the home—Barbara North 
3:30 Keep your bees well fed—M. H. Haydak 
7:00 My method of honey and wax harvest 
Glen McCoy 
Questions and discussion—Glen McCoy, 
M. H. Haydak, C. D. Flovd 
THURSDAY, JANUARY 19 


Preparing your colonies for 
flow—M. H. Haydak 
Honey handling—C. D. Floyd 


the honey 


A 
9 
10 
Pp 


28 8S: 


1:30 Getting more seed from your legumes 
A. G. Peterson 

2:30 Consequences of bee diseases and their 
treatment—T. A. Gochnauer 

7:00 How we prepare and present 
exhibits—Helen Bunch 
Questions and discussion—Helen Bunch, 
M. H. Haydak, C. D. Floyd 

FRIDAY, JANUARY 20 


honey 


O The life of the queen—M. H. Haydak 
iO Wintering bees in Minnesota 
M. H. Haydak, C. D. Floyd. 


“yD OwWD> 
ooz2 


$= 


Movies, question, and discussion 
M. H. Haydak, C. D. Floyd 
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MISSOURI 
Midwestern Beekeepers’ Association 
Kanszs City, Missouri 
January 8, 1961 
The Midwestern Beekeepers’ Associ- 
ation will hold its regular monthly 
meeting at the 1.0.0.F. Hall, 812 West- 
port Road, Kansas City, Missouri, at 
2:30 P.M., Sunday, January 8, 1961. 
There will be the installation of officers 
for 1961, also plans for the coming 
year. Refreshments will be served. 
Please attend.—James A. Worrel, Sec. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Bristol County Beekeepers’ Assn. 
North Dartmouth, Massachusetts 

January 21, 1961 

On Saturday, January 21, 1961, the 
Bristol County Beekeepers’ Association 
will hold its 7th annual banquet meet- 
ing at Stevenson’s in North Dartmouth, 
Massachusetts, at 6:30 P.M. This will 
be a catered dinner of roast chicken 
and/or roast beef with all the trim- 
mings. Colored slides will be taken of 
all the members present and the whole 
affair; and as a guest speaker we will 
have Mr. Milo Bacon, Chief Apiary In- 
spector of Massachusetts. 

Slides will be shown of our 6th an- 
nual banquet held at the same location 
in 1960. This should be a lot of fun. 
There will be two door prizes for the 
ladies and two for the gentlemen. We 
will, also, have an Anniversary Cake 
of which pieces will be cut to take 
home. Anyone of the beekeepers of 
another county who wish to come to 
this banquet, please send card, or phone 


Mrs. Mary Maslanka, Corresponding 
Secretary, 16 Homer Street, New 
Bedford. Massachusetts. Telephone: 
Wyman 4-0033 before the deadline 


date, January 14, 1961 for reservations. 
—Mary V. Maslanka, Corres. Sec. 
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Roland T. Sykes, President of 
the Texas Beekeepers’ Associ- 
ation. 


TEXAS 

79th Beekeepers’ Association Meeting 

The 79th annual meeting of the Tex- 
as Beekeepers’ Association has come 
and gone and it was apparent from the 
discussions that beekeepers have not 
lost interest in their industry and its 
problems. The officers elected for the 
coming year are: Roland T. Sykes, Pres- 
ident; Edwin Neuse, Vice President; 
Claud Burgin. Secretary-Treasurer; and 
John Milam, Director at Large. Presi- 
dent Sykes has appointed Curtiss Meier 
as the new Marketing and Promotion 
Chairman. 


ILLINOIS 
Cook Du Page Annual Winter 
Meeting and Banquet 
February 18, 1961 

Just a reminder to you beekeepers 
and friends to keep the above date open 
for the afternoon and evening to at- 
tend this meeting at this splendid res- 
laurant, COMO INN, located at 546 
N. Milwaukee Ave., and Ohio Street, 
which is five minutes from the Chicago 
Loop by bus or subway. Can be reach- 
ed by auto on the Northwest Tollway 
leaving same at Augusta which is with- 
in a couple blocks of the restaurant. 
Plenty of parking space is available. 

This will be your opportunity to hear 
Dr. E. C. Martin, Michigan State Uni- 
versity whom we are honored to present 
as well as our old friend Dr. Milum, 
University of Illinois, who will show 
his slides on his trip in Eurove the past 
summer. Others of note whom you will 
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want to hear and meet again are Alan 
Root, from Gleanings, also Art Kehl, 
and we do hope Dr. Cale. 

You are asked to direct reservations 
as soon as possible to Arthur E. Corey, 
President, 417 North Ridgeland, Oak 
Park, Illinois, Phone VI 8-0366. 

You will be sorry if you do not at- 
tend, so why be sorry? — Ralph O. 
Klebes, Publicity. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Middlesex County Beekeepers’ Assn. 
Waltham, Massachusetts 
Jan. 28, 1961 6:30 P.M. Field Station 
To begin the new year Mr. Al Bap- 
tiste will lecture on the installation of 
a package of bees. This will give be- 
ginners ample time to ask questions be- 
fore an actual demonstration takes 

place in April. 

At our November meeting the win- 
ter series of instruction began with an 
informative talk on “Wintering”. Guests 
are cordially invited to the winter 
meetings.—Betty Carlson, Corres. Sec. 


MICHIGAN MEETINGS 

February 1 and 2, 1961 

East Lansing, Michigan 
Room 101, Kellogg Center, Michigan 
State University, East Lansing, Michi- 
gan will be the meeting place for the 
Professional Beekeeping program held 
on Wednesday February |, 1961 and 
the Bee School program held on Thurs- 
day, February 2, 1961. Starting time 
for each will be 10:00 a.m._ sharp. 
These meetings are held during Michi- 
gan State University’s Annual Farmers’ 
Week. Dr. W. E. Dunham of Ohio and 
other speakers will be on the program. 
All beekeepers are welcome.—E. C. 
Martin, Ent. Dept., Mich. State Univ. 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Beekeepers’ Association 
Jamestown, North Dakota 

The annual meeting of the North Da- 
kota Beekeepers’ Association was held 
on November 5 at the Gladstone Hotel 


in Jamestown, North Dakota. Mr. Ben 
Gilbertson of Kindred was elected 
President, Thomas Manikowski of 
Wahpeton, Vice President and J. R. 


Dogger of Fargo, Secretary-Treasurer. 
—James R. Dogger, Secretary. 

















Officers and Directors of the Nevada Bee- 
keepers’ Association for 1961 are left to right: 
Paul McCart, Director: Ralph Hall, Director; 
Elliot Lima, President; Charlies Wiley, Director; 
and Earl Nygren, Secretary.—Photo credit to 
Gazette-Journal, Reno. 


NEVADA 
State Beekeepers’ Association 
Carson City, Nevada 

The Nevada State Beekeepers’ Asso- 
ciation met at the Carson City Nugget, 
November 6, 1960. All western Ne- 
vada was well represented. Many im- 
portant decisions were reached. Mem- 
bership approved the affiliation of the 
Nevada Beekeepers with the American 
Beekeeping Federation, a national or- 
ganization of beekeepers working for 
the beekeepers. 

Dean Adams of the Max Fleischman 
College of Agriculture, gave a talk on 
the many facets of the college, their 
purpose and accomplishments. 

Election of officers for the ensuing 
year was held following the banquet. 
Elected and installed were: Elliot Lima, 
Fallon, President; Perry McCart, Fal- 
lon, Vice President; Earl Nygren, Sec- 
retary-treasurer. Directors are: Ralph 
Hall, Yerington, Paul McCart, Fernley, 
and Charles Wiley, Reno. 

Visitors present were: Assemblyman 
Ed Dyer, Lyon County; Assemblyman 
John Giomi, Lyon County; Dean and 
Mrs. Adams, Reno; Mr. and Mrs. Lee 
Burge. Mr. Burge is Director of the 
Department of Agriculture, Nevada. 

Bob Wagoner, Smith Valley, and 
Bud Hall of Yerington were in charge 
of the arrangements for the banquet. 
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The next meeting will be held Janu- 
ary 8, 1961, in the Department of Ag- 
riculture building, 350 Capitol Hill 
Avenue, Reno, Nevada at 1 P.M. All 
interested persons are welcome to at- 
tend.—Charles Wiley, Pub. Chairman. 


TEXAS 

Rio Grande Valley Beekeepers’ Assn. 

Weslaco, Texas 

February 16, 1961 
The Rio Grande Valley Beekeepers’ 
Association of Texas plans to hold its 
annual winter all-day meeting at the 
Texas A. I. Experiment Station at Wes- 
laco, Thursday, February 16th. This 
is an unusual meeting since wintering 
beekeepers from all over the northwest 
will be on hand. Program starts at 9 
a.m. Further details available from Bob 
Ault, Rt. 1, Box 41, Weslaco, Texas. 

Everyone is invited. 


ILLINOIS 
Central Eastern Beekeepers’ Assn. 
Kankakee, Illinois 
January 14, 1961 
The Central Eastern Illinois Beekeep- 
ers’ Association will hold its annual 
meeting and banquet on January 14, 
1961 at Tri-K Restaurant & Cocktail 
Lounge, Kankakee, Illinois, Rovte 45- 
49-52 and Business 54. Banquet $3.00 
served at 6:00 P.M. _ Reservations 
should be sent in by card or call phone 
WE 9-2911. We are looking forward 
to an interesting program and an en- 
joyable day. Come and bring your 
friends. Anyone interested in bees or 
honey will be welcome.—Percy R. East, 
Secretary. 


A CORRECTION — In the Decen- 
ber Gleanings. It was stated that a 
meeting of the Ohio Beekeepers’ Asso- 
ciation would be held in Columbus, 
February 28. The date should be Feb- 
ruary 25. Further details regarding 
place of meeting and program will ap- 
pear in the February Gleanings. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Norfolk County Beekeepers’ Assn. 
Walpole, Massachusetts 

The Norfolk County Beekeepers’ As- 
sociation, member of the Massachusetts 
Federation of Beekeepers’ Associations, 
will meet in the Norfolk County Agri- 
cultural High School, 460 Main Street, 
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Walpole, Mass. Usual meeting time 
will be the first Mondays at 7:30 P.M. 

Officers for 1961 are: President, 
Frederick L. Magee, Jr., 120 Porter 
St., Stoughton, Mass; Vice President, 
Howard Ayer; Secretary, Irving Sibert; 
Treasurer, Algot Rorrie and Corre- 
sponding Secretary, Ralph S. Pease, 358 
Main St., West Medway, Mass. 

At the January 9th meeting there was 
a pot-luck supper, followed by a ques- 
tion and answer period, and _ business 
meeting.—Ralph S. Pease, Corres. Sec. 


KANSAS 
Northeastern Kansas Beekeepers’ Assn. 
Kansas City, Kansas 
January 8, 1961 

The Northeastern Kansas Beekeep- 
ers’ Association cordially invites all of 
iis members and any others interested, 
0 attend the meeting of the association 
which will be held 2:30 P.M. Sunday, 
January 8th, in the IOOF Hall, 2107 
Silver Avenue, Kansas City, Kansas. 
ground floor.) (Argentine District.) 
Turn south from Metropolitan Avenue 
at stop sign just west of 18th Street 
Express Way, proceed one block south, 
turn west and park on Silver. 

Miss Myrna Wilkins, daughter of 
our Vice President, will speak ‘regard- 
ng her stay in Costa Rica. Miss Wil- 
kins is a student of Kansas University 
at Lawrence who was chosen as an ex- 
change student for one of Costa Rica’s. 
She will reveal interesting facts pertain- 
ing to her trip and schooling there. 

We plan to show a film, “Bees for 


Hire”, one of the best bee films in cir- 
culation. Refreshments will follow the 
meeting adjournment. Plan to attend 


this meeting of a growing organization. 
Help make it the largest, and JOIN. 
—R. F. Ferguson, Ass’n. Editor. 


HONEY PRICE SUPPORT & LOAN 


The United States Department of 
Agriculture report that as of October 
31, 1960, there were 812,000 pounds 


9f honey on which honey producers 
Nave government loans. At the same 
ime in 1959 there were 824,000 


pounds; in 1958 3,299,000 pounds; in 
1957 1,037,000 pounds. It would ap- 
pear from this that honey is moving 
well. 
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WASHINGTON 
State Beekeepers’ Association 


The annual convention of the Wash- 
ington State Beekeepers’ Association 
was well attended and worthwhile. All 
out-going officers were re-elected. E. 
B. Purchase, President; Robert Gor- 
ham, Vice President; and Mrs. E. B. 
Purchase, Secretary-Treasurer. All of 
Wapato, Washington. 

A resolution protesting the killing of 
nectar bearing plants by spraying of 
roadsides and ditch banks was passed 
and will be sent to the Federation for 
its consideration. It is hoped this will 
be passed by the Federation with a few 
slight changes. It would have a very 
strong influence if all bee organizations 
would endorse this or pass similar reso- 
lutions.—Mrs. E. B. Purchase, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer. 





Obituary 


ALBERT PFLEGER 


* 
x 





tf 

N MONDAY November 21, 1960, 

MR. ALBERT PFLEGER of Bow- 
mansville, New York died after a short 
illness. He would have been 85 years 
old November 28th. Mr. Pfleger kept 
bees in Western New York since he 
was 19 years old, or 65 years. He was 
one of the original members of this 
Association. As a part time honey pro- 
ducer he worked about 200 hives. Since 
he retired from the railroad he devoted 
all his time to his bees. With the help 
of his wife, Mrs. Grace Pfleger thev 
produced some of the finest honey in 
this area.—Paul Lang, Sec.-Treas. 
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Buy and Sell 


18¢ per counted word, each insertion. 


Classified rates: 


Each initial, each word in names 


and addresses, the shortest word such as ‘‘a” and the longest word possible for the advertiser 
to use, as well as any number (regardiess of how many figures in it) count as one word. Copy 
should be in by the 10th of the month, preceding publication. 


HONEY FOR SALE 
~ WE BUY AND SELL all varieties of honey. 
Any quantity. Write us for best prices ob- 
tainable HUBBARD’ APIARIES, ONSTED, 
MICHIGAN 

1OWA HONEY, one can or truck loads. 
RUSSELL D. SMALLEY, BEAVER, IOWA. 


CLOVER extracted honey in sixties. ABRAM 
BRUBAKER, 1525 September Dr., LANCAST- 
ER, PA 


TUPELO, wild flower, alfalfa, or orange, in 
60's LANCASTER COUNTY DUTCH GOLD 
APIARIES, 910 State St., LANCASTER, PA. 


HONEY—In any size container, also Mail 
Order Dealer for Bee Supplies Write for 
prices. L. E. ALLEN, TIPTON, MICH 


MICHIGAN'S finest raspberry, basswood, 
clover comb honey in 4 x 5 window cartoned 
sections Deluxe extra fancy, $9.50; Extra 
fancy, $8.50; Fancy, $7.50; No. 1, $6.50; No 
2, $5.50 case. E Z QUICK WAY B FARMS, 
BOYNE FALLS, MICHIGAN 


MICHIGAN'S FINEST WHITE CLOVER 
HONEY. New sixties. Fully ripened. Sampe 
JOHN McCOLL, TECUMSEH, MICHIGAN 


Bulk comb 
truckload 
MO 


yin 
25¢ 


FOR SALE 
quality by 
KENNETT 


white, good 
APIARIES, 


honey, 
ROBINS 


FOR SALE-—Extracted honey in five gallon 
cans. ROBINS APIARIES, KENNETT, MO. 


ORANGE BLOSSOM HONEY-—100% Pure, de 
licious, white, heavy bodied, in 60's. 20¢ per 
pound. For 5 cans or more less 5 for 10 
cans or more less 10 ex warehouse, New 
York Sample 25¢ will be applied against 
purchase. R.B 


WILLSON, INC., 250 Park Ave., 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y 


HONEY AND WAX WANTED 


BEEKEEPERS TAKE NOTICE — We cannot 
guarantee honey buyers’ financial responsi- 
bility, and advise all beekeepers to sell for 
cash only or on C.0.D. terms except where 
the buyer has thoroughly established his 
credit with the seller. 


WANTED-—AIll grades of extracted honey 
Send sample and price. DEER CREEK HON- 
EY FARMS, LONDON, OHIO 


CASH FOR BEESWAX. Write as to quantity 
and we will quote price. MUENCH-KREUZER 
CANDLE CO., INC., SYRACUSE, N. Y 


WANTED—White extracted or comb honey. 
Send sample MILLERSPORT HONEY CO., 
MILLERSPORT, OHIO 


BEESWAX WANTED-—Highest prices paid in 
cash or trade for bee supplies. THE A. |. 
ROOT ©CO., MEDINA, OHIO; COUNCIL BLUFFS, 
1OWA; SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 

WANTED-—Light amber clover, fall flowers, 
buckwheat and white clover Send sample 
and lowest price. CLOVERDALE HONEY CO., 
FREDONIA, N. Y 
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WRITE FOR SHIPPING TAGS and quota- 
tions on rendered beeswax. We buy from one 
pound up and if you have over 25 pounds 
let us work it into foundation for you at a 25 
per cent saving. WALTER T. KELLEY CO. 
CLARKSON, KY. 

WANTED—Buckwheat and light amber hon- 
ey. EASTERN FOOD PRODUCTS, 421 Bedford 
Ave., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


HONEY WANTED for bottling, all types in 


drums, tins, trailer and car lots. Send sam- 
ples each lot. Write: CHAS. E. FARRIS CO., 
99 Hudson St., NEW YORK CITY. Est. since 
1910. 


WANTED—Honey in 60 pound cans, also 
beeswax any quantity. L. E. ALLEN, TIPTON, 
MICHIGAN. 


ALL GRADES extracted honey wanted in 
both 60 pound cans and 600 pound drums. 
PRAIRIE VIEW HONEY CO., 12303 12th St. 
DETROIT 6, MICHIGAN. 


WANTED, chunk comb and extracted honey. 
Mail sample and price. STOLLER HONEY 
FARMS, LATTY, OHIO. 


WE RENDER cappings, old combs and buy 
your beeswax. Shipping tags sent on request. 
M. R. CARY CORP., GPO Box 818, SYRACUSE 
1, NEW YORK. 


WANTED Chunk and extracted honey. 
Send sample and price. RONALD CULP, 
CIRCLEVILLE, OHIO. 


WALLY'S 


WANTED—Honey and Beeswax. 
SIOUX 


BEE ENTERPRISE, 4900 Morningside, 
CITY, |OWA 


EXPERT Wax Rendering STAN TRESCOTT, 
U.S. Hiway 15, WEBSTERS CROSSING, N. Y. 


ON DECEMBER 10 we were paying 12¢ for 
mild flavor extra light amber honey. Write 
for current price. HUBBARD APIARIES, ON- 
STED, MICHIGAN. 


BEE SUPPLIES FOR SALE 


WRITE FOR CATALOG—Quality Bee Supplies 
at factory prices. Prompt shipment. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. HUBBARD APIARIES, 
Manufacturers of Beekeepers’ Supplies and 
Comb Foundation, ONSTED, MICHIGAN. 


THE BIGGEST Bee Supply Catalog publish- 
ed (64 pages) free for the asking. Listing 
many items not found in other catalogs. No 
agents—buy direct and save 20%. WALTER 
T. KELLEY CO., CLARKSON, KENTUCKY. 


QUEENBEE PAINTING OUTFITS, $1.50. _IN- 
TERLOOKERS, $3.00 postpaid. SOUTHWICK 
APIARIES, WABAN, MASS. 


FREE CATALOG—Cypress bee hives and bee 
supplies. Save up to 40% on hives that last. 
MYERS CRAFT MANUFACTURING CO., BUR- 
GAW, NORTH CAROLINA. 
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BEFORE YOU SELL your honey or buy your 
honey containers see HUBBARD APIARIES, 
ONSTED, MICHIGAN. 


$$$%$ FRAMES & SUPERS $$$$ — Factory 
prices. FRAMES, 91%, 1-100, 12¢; 1-1000, 8¢. 
SUPERS, 95, depth, 1-12, $1.35; 25-100, $1.25; 
100-1000, $1.15. Write for free catalog. KEHM 
BROTHERS APIARIES, Box 346 Route 1, 
GRAND ISLAND, NEBRASKA. Located 2 miles 
north of Drive-inn Theater. 





USED EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


FOR SALE — Automatic End Bar Machine, 
Top Bar Machine, 2 Used Foundation Mills, 
1 Wax Sheeting Machine. HUBBARD API- 
ARIES, ONSTED, MICHIGAN. 

FOR SALE—One used Automatic End Bar 
Machine End trims and bores four ho’'es. 
HUBBARD APIARIES, ONSTED, MICHIGAN. 


FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—Complete, modern, up-to-date, 
fully equipped bee business. 700 colonies. 
40 by 80 two story honey house. Three bed- 
room modern home. Retiring. J. D. HARRAH, 
CHARLO, MONT. 


BEES AND QUEENS FOR SALE 


WE USE ALL POSSIBLE CARE in accepting 
advertisements but we cannot be he'd respon- 
sible im case disease occurs among bees 
sold or if dissatisfaction occurs. We suggest 
that prospective buyers ask for certificate of 
inspection as a matter of precaution. 

FOR SALE HALF OUR BEES. 
3,000 one story 10-frame colonies. .No AFB. 
Good condition - honey for winter - FOB cen- 
tral California. $6.50 each in lo‘s of 500 or 
more. ART HARRISON, Box 602, LOS BANOS, 
CALIFORNIA 


CARNIOLAN and CAUCASIAN BEES for 1961 
Booking queens, each $1.25, clipped and 
marked. 2 pound package with queen, $4.00 
3 pound package with queen, $5.00. LEWIS 
& TILLERY BEE CO., R. 3, Box 261, Phone 
DU 2-8371, GREENVILLE, ALABAMA 


ROYAL JELLY 


ROYAL JELLY—$8.00 per 
Write for prices in large lots. 
APIARIES, MAYHEW, MISS 


SUPER STRENGTH 100 mg. Royal Jelly 
capsules in bottles of 100 for $10.00. PRAIRIE 


ounce, postpaid. 
THE STOVER 


VIEW HONEY CO., 12303 Twelfth St., DE- 
TROIT 6, MICHIGAN. 
HELP WANTED 
HELP WANTED: Man needed for the 1961 
season Give qualifications in first letter. 


HOWARD WEAVER & SONS, NAVASOTA, TEX. 


HELP WANTED in large bee business. Top 
experienced help. Also one helper. Give de- 
tails, your experience in truck driving, and 
apiary experience. Could work part of bees 


on share crop basis 
LARD, ROXBURY, N. 


1961 


if qualified. M. E. BAL- 
A 
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HONEY LABELS 


Improved 
balance, 


Please se 


designs, embodying color, 
simplicity, and distinction. 
nd for free samples & prices. 


Cc. W. AEPPLER COMPANY 


Oc 


onomowoc, Wisconsin 











Full 


Glencoe 


“SWARMING 
STOPPED COLD” 


95% Foolproof 


No Gimmicks 


No Gadgets 
No Tricks 


Bigger Crops - Better Beekeeping 


Directions Price $1.00 


BAKER’S APIARIES 


Illinois 











J. 


eee eee nd 


E. WING & SONS 


48 Years Continuous Service 
Italian Package Bees 


and Queens 
Our Specialty 


Knights Landing, Calif. 


wer rr wr rrr rrr wr we wr er er wr rrr 








THE C 








1961 


BEST WISHES 
TO ALL 
From 


YOUR FRIENDS 


ONNEAUT CAN CO. 


Conneaut, Ohio 
The Sixty for the Sixties 








HONEY WANTED 


for Tal-y lf} 
Mail sam 


a om 


5520 Nort 
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ple and best prices in all 
grades. 


STRAUB &CO. 


hwest Highway Chicago 30, Ill. 



































WANTED—Two experienced men to help pro- MAGAZINES ( 
duce package bees and queens, March to 
May 1. Chance for permanent employment - on ms 
for one. H. C. SHORT, FITZPATRICK, ALA. PROFIT AND HEALTH—Raise dairy goats. 
- Learn how. Monthly magazine, $2 yearly; 
Ms gg Mg he Paco al cog sample and information 25¢. DAIRY GOAT 
' ° 
Also bees for lease on share bas’s. JIM’'S JOURNAL, COLUMBIA 13, MISSOURI. ? ITAL 
aT re THE SCOTTISH BEEKEEPER (The official 
: ’ ~ organ of the Scottish Beekeepers’ Associa- 2-Ib 
- tion.) Scottish in character, international! in - | 
MISCELLANEOUS appeal. Annual subscription $2 post free. 3-Ib. | 
Sample copy from ROBERT N. H. SKILLING, Nice 
BEES REMOVED from house or tree or F.S.C.T., 87 King St., KILMARNOCK, AYSHIRE. To | 
hive without touching either house or bees. - : Queens 
Bees will then move honey into hive. Save INDIAN BEE JOURNAL, know interesting 
property, honey, and bees with my method. facts concerning the honeybees of india. 
Send $2.00 for details. Satisfaction guaran- The only Bee Journal of India published in 
teed. GEORGE HAWKINS, Rt. 1, LAWSON, MO. English. Subscription Rs. 12/- or Sh. 17/64 
RENDERING every day in our all new plant. ety or $2.75 per year (INTERNATIONAL 
All honey saved from cappings. Rendering ™M.O.). Sample copy 2s. or 25 cents. Can be 
slumgum and old combs. Write for free ship- had from The Managing Editor, Indian Bee |™ _ 
ping tags and rates. HUBBARD APIARIES, Journal, Naini Tal, U.P., India. 
ONSTED, MICHIGAN ee 
WE BUILD HIVE LOADERS. or furnish plans, ARCHIV FUR BIENENKUNDE, In‘ernational }]) Beesy 
motors, power units. parts. GARTRELL’S, 6001 journal for Bee Culture and beekeeping eco- jj} ‘ 
Muldrow Road, CARMICHAEL, CALIF nomics. Founded in the fall of 1918. Oldest | E 
scientific bee journal in the world. Praised }f} 
RAISE RED WORMS. Amazing returns. Free 4 | 
instructions. Will trade Hybrid Red Breeders 284i and again for its decades of indepen- 
for Wax Worms Write WARNER’S WORM dent leadership through many endorsemen's W 
FARM, Route 1, MISHAWAKA, INDIANA and advice as a valuable source also for the 
$1.00 GETS 100 PRINTED return address practice. Yearly DM 5.50. Any aspiring bee- 1330 § 
63, white envelopes Also printing cataloz keeping friend will receive a samp!e copy. > ene 
and samples. QUALITY CRAFTS, Box 7142, BIENE-VERLAG, GIEBELBACHSTR, 19, LINDAU 
NASHVILLE 10, TENN (B) GERMANY. ' eeemaaes 
BEE WORLD, the international journal of Cali 
, I the Bee Research Association pubi.snhed 
WANTED monthly, contains the latest research reports 
on bees and beekeeping. With Apicultural 1 to 
LARGE BEE SUPPLY Manufacturer and _ Abstracts it costs $5.50 per annum, or $6.00 25 0 
Honey Processor wants Supply Dealers and including membership of the Bee Research 
Honey Buyers. Write for Catalog and Honey Association. Apicultural Abstracts only $4.50 
Prices. HUBBARD APIARIES, ONSTED, MICH per annum from the Hon. Subscript on Sec- 670 | 
: retary, Bee Research Association, 10 BAR- |: 
WANTED small and large lots of bees and NETT WOOD LANE, ASHTEAD, SURREY, ENG. J “teres 
equipment, including extractors HUBBARD X a 
APIARIES, ONSTED, MICH DO YOU FIND it difficult to secure informa: |}“---— 
WANTED—500 colonies in midwest, in two tion about sheep and sheep ranching meth- 7} 
10 frame standard brood bodies. Write full ods? The SHEEP AND GOAT yor sme — } ‘ 
nformation. Box 11, GLEANINGS, MEDINA. O more sheepmen with more in ormation on Nat 
: , ’ ’ range sheep than any other magazine pub- ) 
WANTED—Bee hives, double brood, quantity lished. Subscription, $3.00. Box 189, SAN qf} 
price. WALTER McFARLAND, 19 Glenwood ANGELO, TEXAS. { 
Ave., DAYTON, OHIO { Ca 
WANTED—Moderately large or large bee aie ee \ Por 
outfit, located in Montana, North or South \ 
Dakota or Washington c/o GLEANINGS, ee 
Box 129, MEDINA, OHIO B ki d pieasleoecaisebis 
5.000 USED BROOD COMBS. Don't ren- COxING Crcers Now. : BET 
der old combs. | pay 15¢ apiece and trans i 7 
portation. Write: J. F. HOPKINS, 15920 Ham- Over 35 years G shipper. 1961 
ton Ave., DETROIT 3 Send for FREE Circulars. best 
SEEDS BLUE BONNET APIARIES also : 
HOME of AULT BEE FARMS 
HONEY PLANTS our specialty. Catalog on C 
request. PELLET GARDENS, ATLANTIC, IOWA. Weslaco, Texas hes 
ate 























f \ f —) 
=. you and yours a HAPPY ITALIAN 
and PROSPEROUS NEW YEAR. Package Bees 
We are booking orders now for ’61. on 
ueens 
CARLUS T. HARPER JOHN S. SHACKELFORD 
New Brockton, Ala. - -_.. Cos, Cattonste 2209 | 
1 } one: eatiand, Calif. ptune 3- J 
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dairy goats. R 
“20 | Queens equeening 
DAIRY GOAT 
OURI. = a ee ee p Off 
_ || ITALIANS CAUCASIANS ays 
(The officiat 1-24 25-99 100 up 
7. '. , =e ; 
RP ons. 2-Ib. pkg. w/q $4.00 $3.85 $3.75 There are still many beekeepers 
in 2 J 
> post free, 3-Ib. pkg. w/q 5.00 4.85 4.75 who believe that because a queen 
4. SKILLING, Nice large qns. 1.15 1.10 1.00 produces well one season, she will 
-K, AYSHIRE. To Air Mail Queens, Add 5¢ Each aor There c: > : _ 
: Quien canes Gok cates Ge ck again. There can be nothing fur 
y interesting Order 1 or 1,000 ther from the truth. Second sea- 
S of India. son queens are more likely to su- 
blish i 4 sor: sided ) 
——" = be Mitchell’s Apiaries persede right at the time you need 
ERNATIONAL BUNKIE, LA. them than a young laying queen. 
— Can be |i J fo avoid swarming, do-nothing 
Indian Gee hives, and winter loss due to 
= queenlessness, requeen_ regularly 
Petar pe | Beeswax Rendering Service with young laying queens. Return 
1918. Oldest | Exchange Your Beeswax mail shipments summer and fall. 
orid. Praised }]} for Foundation We offer the choice of two out- 
Ban Bleme Write for Price List standing hybrid strains as well as 
ailen tor (a WAX WORKERS, INC. an excellent Italian. Either, in 
aspiring bee- 1330 Slaterville Rd. Ithaca, N. Y. orders of one package or a truck 
.Y = load, will perform well for hobby- 
, LINDA : 
ce vieevonsnenevenvaveanensensneanenenseneaveesevenseneneenegesensanensennenty ty, ist Or Commercial beekeeper. 
i journal «|; California Italian Queens : a = now for choice 
, s es = ’ ¢ > Ce > ™ 
n —_ — : Extra Good Breeders : ——- oa Prices to be an 
Cc e r : = re ce ater. 
7 Apicuitural J; «1 to 24 queens ....$1.20 each: eee 
Um, OF $6.00 ; Zo Or ere ....... 1.10 each : York Bee C 
ee esearc : > 
svonly $4.50 | DAN W. ALVIES ny 
) t Ji - a: = 
on, 10 BAR: J: 670 Roe Road Paradise, California 3 P.O. Box 300 Jesup, Georgia 
URREY, ENG. VUNUEDUOODEEOOESOOEOREGDEEOORROEROUROOEODORROREOUROOEOUUROEEOOEROOHOEROT ESOS (The Universal Apiaries) 
cure informa- PRO OD REDE OPE PORTO The Strains 
nching meth- 7} Preferred 
ISER reaches || CANADA’S ) oe Satis 
etna aoe } National Monthly Magazine \ leads Guadianees 
x 189, SAN for Beekeepers ) — 
. ( k& ) 
| Canadian Bee Journal | 
> a or ‘ans ’ 
Port Hope, Ontario, Canada ) When Answering Advertisements, Please 
ee Mention GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE 
"i SUNENOnennenannnsenencenenseosnnenennenencenonensecensgccerannnsnenuennecuen sucess oenononensoncengoncnanrennoucnnaoucagecucnarensnecenanueususncsnncuanaunuuoneuen ts, 
: BETTER BRED QUEENS Three Banded Italians’ : 
Pper. : 1961—A new year, a new president. Let's renew our hopes and strive to make it the ~ 
lars : best year possible. Our Better Bred Stock is at your demand at the following prices 3 
; : Queens 2-Ib. w/q 3-Ib. w/q = 
IES also : 1 to 24 ee a later es . $1.40 $4.50 $5.65 z 
my a : 5 ae | 4.25 5.40 : 
FARMS ||: 2 to 100 + 2 sos : 
RE CALVERT APIARIES phone vatiey 9-6183 CALVERT, ALABAMA 
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~ PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS | 
FORD Walker-Lee Co. _ Live Oak, Calif. 
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Keep 


Gleanings 
Coming 


MAIL THIS 
COUPON TODAY 
OR—GIVE TO 

A FRIEND 

















GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE 
Dept. E-2 Medina, Ohio 


Yes! Enter my subscription to Glean- 


ings for the period checked below: 
Ct ' ye. $2.50 [) 2 yes. $4.50 
[] 3 yes. $6.00 

50c per year extra for foreign 
NE a. xno dg adenine heehee 
. Saderelé sila cd eee 
BA capesawanies IMG csc d 


0 Remittance enclosed oO Bill me 
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FOR 196l 


CALIFORNIA CAUCASIANS 


Don J. Strachan 
Rt. 2, Box 325 Yuba City, Calif. 
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SUECEDEOOEOOOOROEOESOEOEOOROEROROEEOEGOEOROOOSHRORORSORERGEROGORROROERORERED SE, 
Two Good Strains of Bees 
Dadant’s Starline & Our Reg. Stock 
Extra good honey gatherers and very 


gentle to work with. We can ship queens 
anv time after December 30th and pack- 


age bees after March lst. Write for 
prices on bees and queens. Royal Jelly, 
$10.00 per ounce. Phone: OR 5-3412 


Alamance Bee Company 
GEO. E. CURTIS & SONS LaBelle, Fla. 


CEI 


RO 
“Ce uneeeeeeueeeeeeenseeeesansesenceen™ 








ITALIAN 
BEES and QUEENS 


W. E. PLANT 
Rt. 2 Hattiesburg, Miss. 
































' QUEENS 


Carniolan and Caucasian 


Looking forward to 1961 
season. Am offering same 
high producing queen bred 
for early build-up, gentle 
ness, high production qual- 
ities of several years breed- 
ing. Prepared to operate 
1500 nuclei to meet the 
increased demand. 


Queens, $1.45 each Air Mail 
Quantity Discount 
W. D. REAMS 

Box 458 La Belle, Fla. 


\———_—__ 
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HOLLOPETER’S 
Hardy Northern Italian Queens 
June-November. Our 50th year 


WHITE PINE BEE FARMS 
Rockton, Pa. 


ITI 


ROU 
Peeeeeeeneeeneeeeenees 
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WILLIAMS ITALIAN QUEENS 
Unsurpassed By Any Stock 
Certificate with each shipment 


te, 


OP Bt BR nc issces $1.25 each : 
10-99 Air Mail 1.15 each : 
100 Up Air Mail ... 1.05 each 


Clipped and Marked 10¢ each. 
DR. WILLIAMS APIARIFS 
115 W. Sterling Ave. Baytown, Texas 


- 
TSOOOERGOOUAESCOERSOOOUEEEOORSROGORNSEOOOERROOOEEREOERRRDOORESOoaR eee EO ENE 


SUUHOEORDEOEOEO HOES NORDOOOONOOEDY, 








PACKAGE BEES & QUEENS 
And ROYAL JELLY 
Write for Prices 
JACKSON APIARIES 
P. O. Box 265 Funston, Ga. 
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QUALITY BRED 
Italian Queens 


Breeders selected from our northern 
apiaries for hardiness and honey pro- 
duction. Air mai: delivery on all queens 


Lots of 
i SRR $1.40 each 
iy rere 1.30 each 
Cre 1.25 each 


Marking 10¢ extra, clipping free 


WALTER D. LEVERETTE 


APIARIES 
P.O. Box 364 Ft. Pierce, Fla. 
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LET’S START NOW 
(Continued from page 37) 


Combine bran cereal, buttermilk and 
honey; let stand about 10 minutes. Add 
egg and shortening; beat well. Sift to- 
gether flour, baking powder, soda and 
salt. Add to first mixture, stirring only 


until combined. Fill greased muffin 
pans 24 full. Bake in moderately hot 
oven, 400°F. about 20 minutes. Serve 
immediately. Yield: 9 muffins, 21% 
inches in diameter. 
Honey Butter 

Blend 2 cup soft butter and 42 cup 


honey at room temperature. 
Honey Orange Butter 

Blend '2 cup soft butter, 2 teaspoons 
grated orange rind, 3 tablespoons con- 
fectioners’ sugar and 14 cup honey. 
Honey Cinnamon Butter 

Blend ‘2 cup soft butter, 1 teaspoon 
cinnamon, 3 tablespoons confectioners’ 
sugar and 14 cup honey at room tem- 
perature. 
Honey Peanut Syrup 

One-half cup creamy peanut butter, 
%4 cup honey, 2 tablespoons butter and 
2 tablespoons water. 

Blend peanut butter, honey, and melt- 
ed butter. Add water. Serve at room 
temperature or heat slightly. 


were rr rrr oer 


LET’S TALK ABOUT 
HONEY PLANTS 


(Continued from page 35) 


important species. The honey is usual- 
ly quite light colored, high in dextrose, 
and unusually sweet, and light in body 
—so much so that it sometimes fer- 
ments. It often has a salty taste, es- 
pecially when the trees grow in salt 
water. One beekeeper wrote that the 
honey sometimes smells “swampy”. 
Bees work black mangrove heaviest in 
early morning and in the evening. 

Colorado Bee Notes for September. 
William T. Wilson recommends Rose of 
Sharon (Hibiscus syriacus) for planting 
around a beekeeper’s home. “On warm 
days in late August and early Septem- 
ber the honeybee works the flowers 
actively probing for nectar. The nectar 
is colorless and of a fine quality. The 
sugar concentration averaged 50.5 per 
cent for 11 samples.” 
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PACKAGE 
BEES 


Let us supply you packages 
with either ITALIAN or IS- 
LAND HYBRID queens. 


We will be ready to start shipping 
April Ist by method of your 
choice. FOB here. 

— PRICES — 
With Italian @ns. 1-24 25-99 100 up 


2 Ib. (ea. qn.) $4.75 $4.50 $4.25 
3 Ib. (ea. qn.) 6.00 5.70 5.40 
All queens clipped unless order- 
ed otherwise. Marking 10¢ ex- 
tra per queen. 

For ISLAND HYBRID queens. 
add 30¢ each to above prices. 
“They Produce” 

Trucks loaded by prearrangement. 


Rossman Apiaries 
P. O. Box 133 Moultrie, Ga. 
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The Australasian Beekeeper 


The senior beekeeping journa! of 
Southern hemisphere provides a com- 
plete cover of all beekeeping topics in 
one of the world’s largest honey produc- 
ing countries. 
Pender Bros. Pty. Ltd. Box 20, P. O., 
Maitland, 3N, N.S.W., Australia. Sub- 
scription by Bank Draft or International 
M.O. Australia and New Zealand 16/- 
per anium (in advance) post paid. Brit- 
ish Isles and British Dominions 20,’- per 
annum (in advance) post paid. Other 
overseas countries 23/-per annum (in 
advance) post paid. Sample copy free 
on request. 


the 


Published monthly by 


ee 











NORMAN‘’S 
Improved 3-Band 
ITALIAN BEES & QUEENS 


From top honey producing hives. 
2 hh. ple. w/@...... $3.75 
> De. Ome. W/@ .....: 
4 Ib. pkg. w/q 
0 ae 1.00 
Full weight, safe arrival guaranteed, 


with health certificate furnished. 10% 
books your order. 


NORMAN BEE CO. 


Route 1 Ramer, Ala. 
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Shoot for profit Shoot for the STAR 
Orde STARLIN E queens this season and profit. 
Be Wise- - -Place order NOW for 1961 
packages. Next spring may be too late. 
reo Oe = Don’t be left out again this year. 
GARON BEE COMPANY DONALDSONVILLE, LA. 
CAUCASIAN QUEENS AND PACKAGES — 1961 PRICES 
Gentle, Industrious Caucasian bees and queens. Bred for greater honey production, gentle 
ness, highly prolific, no excessive propolis, swarm control Tested Queens, $2.50 each 
2 Lb. Pkg. Bees with young queen — $4.25 each 
3 Lb. Pkg. Bees with young queen— 5.25 each 
Extra Queens Any Amount ——W— 1.25 each 


A Certificate of Health and Live Delivery Guaranteed We are prepared to fill all 
orders promptly Come after your bees or have them shipped Express or Parcel Post 
Send $1.00 per package deposit with order. Balance two weeks prior to shipping date 
Queens clipped or marked 15¢ additional For Parcel Post shipments add for 2 pounds, 
$1.30 and $1.50 for 3 pounds Send us your order for 1 or 1,000 Try US 


CAUCASIAN APIARIES 
P.O. Box 87 Buckatunna, Mississippi 











Keep Gleanings Coming 


Hotel Paxton - Omaha, Nebraska 


SITE OF 
1961 
FEDERATION 
MEETING 
Jan. 30 - Feb. 3 
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MY EXPERIENCE 
SELLING COMB HONEY 


Continued from page 25) 


ome of the off flavored, dirty and 
therwise inferior products of the 
ubiquitous price-cutters. All comb hon- 
“y put up in similar cartons looks iden- 
ical to the casual shopper. Few peo- 
jle indeed trouble themselves to look 
for the producer’s name but you may 
e sure they will remember the appear- 
ince of a carton if they should get 
ome of the junk that is concealed in 
t by careless producers who haven't 
he location or the know-how to put up 
: quality section. 

In spite of everything I will continue 
) produce and sell the fanciest comb 
joney that I can. For every bad time 
here are four or five good times in 
honey sales. 

| would like to see the supply houses 
ake a greater concern in supplying a 
weater variety of cartons for section 
comb honey. There is no great profit 
n it but ponder this fact before you 
vite off the vanishing section comb 
roducer as a factor of minor economic 
mportance. WITH THE HONEY IN- 
DUSTRY’S RELUCTANCE OR IN- 
ABILITY TO ADEQUATELY AD- 
VERTISE HONEY, HOW LONG DO 
YOU THINK THAT EXTRACTED 
HONEY COULD HOLD ITS OWN 
AGAINST COMMERCIAL SYRUPS 
AND JELLIES IF IT COULD NOT 
REST ITS REPUTATION ON THE 
PURITY AND EXCELLENCE OF 
OMB HONEY? 


tet eanadl 


MPORTANCE OF GOOD COMBS 
Continued from page 43) 


‘ill remove it, but if most of the comb 
i filled with hard pellets of moldy pol- 
en it is advisable to replace it. Some 
xople advocate soaking such _pollen- 
logged combs in luke-warm water for 
n hour or two to soften the pollen, 
nd then giving them back to the bees 
)clean up: this certainly helps to some 
Xtent, but we have never found it very 
iccessful. 
Although defective combs should be 
‘uthlessly scrapped, it never pays to 
lestroy combs from age alone. if they 
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are otherwise perfect. The older and 
darker a comb becomes, the more valu- 
able it is; bees infinitely prefer such 
dark combs to new ones, both for rear- 
ing brood and storing honey, and old 
combs are much tougher and less liable 
to damage. We have thousands of 
combs which have been in use up to 
20 years and are in perfect order, with 
many years of service ahead of them. 
Spare combs that are being stored 
for the winter should always be kept 
mouse proof and moth proof. A good 
plan is to set an excluder at the bottom 
of the pile of supers, put newspapers 
between each super when stacking, and 
set another excluder over the top. We 
usually put one or two balls of naptha- 
lene in each super when storing them 
for the winter. At least once and usually 
twice during the winter we fumigate 
all the combs with sulphur, to destroy 
any moths which have hatched out; it 
is amazing what damage can be done 
by moths in a single winter, if un- 
checked. 
(From October 1960 The Scottish Beekeeper) 








f | 
f wS A PACT.... 

Good queens often times correct 
poor locations, disease, and crop 
failure. 

Money can’t buy a better queen. 


Leather Italians 


FOR 1961—BY AIR MAIL 
After $"§ 1st 


|. $1.25 85 
i 1.00 -75 
Select tested ...... $3.00 
Approved breeders, 5.00 


South America and European 
countries add 25%. 

Limited numbers of pkgs. express collect 
2 Ibs. with queen $4.00 
3 Ibs. with queen 5.00 

50 pkes. up deduct 25¢ per pkg. 
You too can be sure by placing your 
order early. 

25’: books your order, balance 15 days 

prior to shipping date. 


O. K. Anderson 
& Son 


Box 516 
Coffee Springs, Alabama, U.S.A. 
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When Think of: 
you “e Merrill Bee Co. 
°o 


P. O. Box 115 


Bees & Queens State Line, Miss. 





With normal weather all orders should go out on time 
as our bees are in good condition. 
Our 100% satisfaction has been good for 49 years, let 


us prove it. 

Packages with Queens (Italian only) 
2-lb. pkg. $3.75 any number 
3-lb. pkg. 4.75 any number 
Untested Queens 1.10 any number 
Tested Queens 1.50 any number 
For larger pkgs. add 1.00 per Ib. 


Terms $1.00 per package with 
orders balance before shipments. 














ITALIAN & CAUCASIAN BEES AND QUEENS — 1961 PRICES 

Bees that stand test for Honey Gatherers, Gentleness, and very prolific. Bred from select 

hives, Fumidil fed grafting and queen yards. A certificate of health and live delivery 

guaranteed. All queens Air Mail. Tested Queens, each, $2.50. 
2 " 


Lb 3 Lb 4 Lb. 5 Lb. Queens 

1 - 24 $4.50 $5.50 $6.50 $7.50 $1.45 
25 - 99 4.25 5.25 6.25 1.29 1.35 
100 - up 4.00 5.00 6.00 7.00 1.25 


We are prepared to fill all orders promptly. .Come after your bees or have them shipped 
Express or Parcel Post. Send $1.00 per package deposit, balance two weeks prior to 
shipping date. Parcel Post, add for 2 Lb. $1.30; 3 Lb. $1.50. Larger packages add $2.50. 


SEND US YOUR ORDER FOR 1 or 1,000 — TRY US. 
G. D. McCARY & SON BEE CO. BUCKATUNNA, MISSISSIPPI 














WEAVER’S “Old Reliable” ITALIANS 


For 35 years a commercial shipper. 
Packagve Bees 





Queens 2\b. w/q 3 ib. w/q 
) eee $4.75 $5.95 
2 eerecrre 1.30 4.50 5.70 | 
100 and up .......... 1.25 4.25 5.45 


Queens clipped or marked add 5¢ for each operation. 
If you truck your bees write us. We have the capacity and 
“know-how” to load trucks promptly. 


WEAVER APIARIES Phone TA-52312 NAVASOTA, TEXAS | 
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TALKS TO BEEKEEPERS 


(Continued from page 47) 


out through the siding of the building 
in order that the bees may enter and 
leave the hive conveniently. 

When bees are kept in a back lot it 
is an advantage to have a row of trees 
or shrubs surrounding the hives so that 
the bees may be forced to fly up and 
over the shrubs when they go out of 
the hives. This keeps their line of flight 
above the street so they are not likely 
(0 come in contact with people or 
animals. 

Commercial beekeepers in selecting 
apiary sites in the country should have 
n mind at least five requirements: 
1) an abundance of nectar and pollen 
plants, (2) nearness to water, not over 
4 guarter of a mile, (3) accessibility— 
yards easy to get to in all kinds of 
weather, (4) wind protection from pre- 
vailing cold winds and (5) hives should 
be a reasonable distance from public 
roads and buildings. 


Snow Covered Hives 


If hives in the North are covered 
with snow, be thankful. Let the snow 
remain where it 1s. It is good protec- 
tion. Bees will not smother provided 
sleet does not freeze over the bottom 


entrance. If hives have an upper en- 
trance the bees cannot smother even 
though ice forms over the lower 
entrance. 


I am old-fashioned enough to believe 
that the less we tamper with bees during 
the winter, especially in the far North, 
the better it is for them. At least open- 
ng hives during the winter doesn’t do 
the bees any good—unless it is to sup- 
ply needed food. 


How to Keep Bees 


This cannot be explained in a few 
words but will be taken up in future 
talks. Some back lot beekeepers ap- 
parently believe in and practice let- 
alone beekeeping. A few years ago I 
asked a beekeeper in this area who had 
4 few hives in his back yard, how his 
bees were coming on. He said he had- 
n't looked at them and that was during 
the middle of June during the time 
colonies are likely to swarm. It is likely 
that his colonies had sent out swarms 
that had gone to the woods, since that 
was a bad swarming year. His bees were 
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not doing him much good so far as pro- 
ducing surplus honey for him was con- 
cerned. They did pollinate his fruits 
and vegetables. 

Now it is possible with intelligent 
apiary management to secure surplus 
honey from bees with a minimum of 
time and effort. This consists in doing 
the right thing at the right time and 
this is what I shall try to set forth in 
future talks this year. 
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No Matter What Your Interest 
Whether you are a Commercial Bee- 
keeper; a Sideline Beekeeper; or a Be- 
ginner Beekeeper,—you'll find what you 
want in ABJ. PLUS Science and indus- 
try; Honey Plants; Meetings; Crops and 
Markets—AND your questions answered 
FREE. Send for a sample copy. 

American Bee Journal 
HAMILTON, ILLINOIS 
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Why Not Give A 


WOODMAN 


Hive Tool Holster? 
(A Useful Gift) 





Eliminates 
The Hip Pocket Rip 
The Truck or Car Seat Tear 
The Missing Tool 
tke keke 
Clipping Scissors and Marking 
Crayon Always Available. 


Holster, only - postpaid ........ $1.00 
Special Combination, Holster, 
Hive Tool, Clipping Scissors, 
and Crayon - postpaid ........ 3.78 


A. G. WOODMAN CO. 
Grand Rapids 4, Mich. 
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~~) (Continued 
PACKAGE BEES “GULF BREEZE” ITALIAN QUEENS — 
Crder NOW without obligation, or deposit your package bees Seerved 
and queens to assure preferred dates. Prices released in Feb. Tabor al: 
BESSONET BEE COMPANY Donaldsonville, La. j}in nage 
rather the 
a special 
— promises 
- y » : vantage 
Caucasian Queens or Dadant's Midnites _ |fi« in» 
1-24 25-99 100 up 1-24 25-99 100 up ficient! 
$1.45 $1.35 $1.25 $1.70 $1.60 $1.50 eres 
PACKAGE BEES WITH CAUCASIAN QUEENS a 
1-24 100-up revealed t 
RN Sere. yak 6 aaa $4.75 $4. 50 $4.25 expect to 
SPS ae patra aae a 5.85 5.60 5.35 approxim. 
For packages with Dadant’s Midnite Hybrid Queens add 25¢ to a 
the above prices. For clipping and marking queens add 10¢ each. — its 
IBhoney mz 
Howard Weaver & Sons Navasota, Texas |]'"’’.™ 
Jhto a maj 
aa Warren 
tia presic 
. ‘ members 
Keep Gleanings Coming juring di 
live supp 
for an il 
r Check-Of 
ceeded by 
PACKAGE BEES ‘‘ITALIANS‘’’ QUEENS Florida. 
Never before have good packages and queens been — am 
so important. Serving those who demand the best. Harbin ai 
1-9 10-49 50 up |jbers Warr 
2 Ib. pkg. with young laying queen $4.75 $4.50 $4.25 jJof Pinevi 
3 Ib. pkg. with young laying queen 5.75 5.50 5.25 ||Shelbyvill 
4 lb. pkg. with young laying queen 6.75 6.50 6.25 j}Jact as AB 
fg eee 1.50 1.40 1.30 |Jey Indust: 
Shipments by Express, Parcel Post or your Truck. Hahira, G 
Quality Does Not Cost — It Pays freasurer. 
| THE WILBANKS APIARIES CLAXTON, GEORGIA 
: TEXAS 
Wil 
A HAPPY NEW YEAR TO ALL! | BOOK 
A New Year is on the Calendar and a new day may be ~ 2 Ib l 
dawning for beekeeping. IF we ali do our bit to make it so. -P 
After 46 years continuously producing queens, Jensen's are 3 Ib. ph 
resolved to put greater emphasis on Queen Rearing in Queens 
1961. We realize that queens are the dominant factor in the 
success or failure of colonies to produce, be they packages : All que 
Or overwintered. So in order to make available top-notch Reg. U. S. . = 
queens to more beekeepers, we plan to again expand our Pat. Off. bred fo 
queen yards. We look forward with anticipation to serving our many old customers oy a 
again as in years past, and to others we say “Try 'Em, You'll Like 'Em.”. ane it 
STARLINE — 1-24 .... $1.75 25-99 .... $1.65 100-up .... $1.55 tificate, 
MAGNOLIA — 1-24 .... $1.45 25-99 .... $1.35 100-up .... $1.25 anteed. 
Package bees available. Plan NOW for 1961. or clipp 
JENSEN’S APIARIES MACON, MISS. Phone 170J — 
PERE ORT Se men 
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BEE BREEDERS’ MEETING 
(Continued from page 44) 


sperm mailed from other countries, 
preserved for surprisingly long periods. 
Tabor also talked of his experiments 
in rearing queens by transferring eggs 
rather than larvae. He has constructed 
a special tool for this transfer which 
promises considerable success. The ad- 
vantage of rearing queens from eggs 
lies in the fact that there would be no 
period during which the larvae are not 
sufficiently nursed. 

A discussion of marketing conditions 
revealed that most shippers of packages 
expect to increase prices for 1961 by 
approximate'y 25¢ per package. Prices 
have remained steady for the past two 
seasons, though materials and _ labor 
have advanced. The condition of the 
honey market seems to warrant a slight 
increase in package prices, according 
0 a majority of ABBA members. 

Warren Wilbanks of Claxton, Geor- 
tia presided over the meeting, urging 
members to let their opinions be known 
during discussions, asking for more ac- 
live support of the organization, and 
for an increased participation in the 
Check-Off Plan. Wilbanks will be suc- 
ceeded by Lawrence Cutts of Chipley, 
Florida. Newly-elected officers, in ad- 
dition to Cutts, are vice president Louis 
Harbin and executive committee mem- 
bers Warren Wilbanks and Louis Couch 
of Pineville, Louisiana. Leslie Little, 
Shelbyville, Tennessee, will continue to 
act as ABBA representative to the Hon- 
ey Industry Council, and Garnett Puett, 
Hahira, Georgia, continues as secretary- 
reasurer. 
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! TEXAS CAUCASIAN QUEENS 7 
| AND PACKAGES 
BOOKING ORDERS FOR 1961 
1-24 25-99 100 up 
2 Ib. pkg. w/q $4.50 $4.25 $4.00 
3 Ib. pkg. w/q 5.60 5.30 5.00 
Queens 45 £35 125 


All queens personally produced by 
J. E. Hastings and his breeding stock 
bred for non swarming, very gentle, 
good honey producers 

10% books your order, balance two 
weeks prior to shipping. Health cer 
tificate, weight and live arrival guar 
anteed. Five cents extra for marking 
or clipping. 


KANES APIARIES 
: =. 1, Ph: SW 8-3039 Hallettsville, Texas y 
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Kruse Uncapper 


Save time and labor by un- 
capping your honey combs 
with the KRUSE power op- 
erated uncapper. 

Uncaps both sides of comb 
at one time. 

Priced right for small and 
medium size operators. 
Write for illustrated circu- 
lar and price. 


F. A. Kruse 
Rt. 1, Luck, Wis. 
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BEES and QUEENS 


Jim‘’s Valley Apiaries, Inc. 
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P.O. Box 544 Sunnyside, Wash. 
QUEENS | 
ITALIAN 


NORTHERN TESTED STOCK 
A Dependable Source of 
Good Early Queens 
PRICE TO JUNE Ist 


I ii is chews $1.50 
2 ee 1.35 
ak. rere 1.25 
\ ee 1.20 


QUANTITY DISCOUNT 


A. J. BOETTGER 








Route 1, Box 1070 Naples, Fla. j 
L 





25 cents for 8 - 9 oz. 


of your honey in our plastic 


comb honey section 


COBANA PROD. CO. 


P.O. Box 214 Dearborn 1, Mich. 
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Each prepaid through zone 5 
Carton of 6, Ship. Wt. 15 Ibs. 
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Lots of 100, Truck, Rail or Express shipment 


WALTER T. KELLEY CO. 
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SKEP HONEY JARS 
DELUXE 


A CLEAR GLASS SKEP with 
bees on the cover with a 
stainless steel stand and 
spoon as pictured, plus a 
Just the thing 
to spur sales before or after 


Christmas. 


plastic seal. 


$2.00 
8.25 (Mailable) 
1.25 each 


Clarkson, Ky. 
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